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- . INTRODUCTION , ^' 

"THE EXPERIMENT, ITS ORIGIN AND PURPOSE * ' 

HOWARD LEE NOSfRAND ^ c 

In 197*4, a mul tidisciplin3«|^ French Civilization Group itas created 
by "grasstdots" initiative of University of Washington faculty members and 
students from several departmehts, ||)eginning witf\ Romanc^ Languages, \History, 
Geography and C6mmunicati6ns . ' Its purpose was not only area stpdy but t?he 
application of a "teachable understanding" of this West-European culture at 
all age levels, in school and beyond., 

k 

In 1975, the Group created a Community Advisory Board to advise it con- 
cerning ways to bring the knowledge of specialists to the' adult community of 
the Se^^ttle area . • • * # . * 

.The present series^of discussions was developed by thre Board as an ex-^ 
periment primarily for the purpose of demonstrating to mainstream Americans 
that .we can learn from other peoples who, in some fields at least, have g©pe 
farther ^t;han we in realizing »some of .'the values we share with them. There 
.exists a complacent cliche, a near-sighted- s-elf-concept as "the greatest 
nation,'* which obstructs -a realistic and imaginative approach to our civT?: 
issues . ' • 

Initially, the experiment was to present several fac-ets just of French * 
cultur^, in order to find out whisther the participants could come -to experi- 
ence one foreign culture's values and problems subjectively, and thus estab- ^ 
lish' for themselves an alternative vantage point from which to see the*presertt 
world-- including ourselves-.- in a relativistic perspective. This feature of 
the experiment proved unworkable, ^t least in this series^'-which was shortened 
to iftt a reduced budget The demonstration whichuhad been the primary purpose 
was carried out in the broader context of examples from several countries, 
with the result Harry Reinert has summariz^ed and evaluated. One may wisi .to 
read his summary ^s an arientation to the expositions and discussions: 

The discussion series, coul^J not possibly have been conceived and carried 
out without the effort of many persons; and its fruition in a second Series 
has required still more rtumerous contributors • The most involved of all of 
•these wfll'be' singled out for gratefu-b acknowledgment in the final- section 
of thts report, whete mention of the continui^ng project will be aR[5ropriate . 
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mLIC POLICIES FOR CHILD CARE PROVIS I,ON . IN EUROPE. AND NORTH AMERICA 

MARTHA A. *DARLING * \ 

* * Introduction 

The United States lacks a national policy for child care provision. The 
^ ^ . f ^ 

federal government does fund a small collection of pjrograos providi^ a limited 
. f nuaber/of serviced. f or ^ a lincLted nuaber of poor an^/or deprived famiiie^ and 



children • Ihere is also sons public provision at th^ state sAd local level, 

generally conditional upon financial €U3sistance in the form of ^f edei^al matching 

or bloc grant monies, v^ovision at these, levels tends to be haphazard, fragmented, 

uncoerdinated and of uneven equality and insufficient quantity. Federal govem- 

% 

ment activity in the child pare field tends to concentrate on the fofmulation 
of sta,pdards and regulations for q,uality axld safety while- leaving the actual 
provision of servicei^ to' the market mechanism. As in other areas of social 
policy, 'the United states has preferred to give ixKiirect assistance in the form 
of tax' deductions to all bwt the poorest users of ctfild care services rather 
than extend direct assistance through subsidies to programs, which is viewed as 
interfering with the operation of the free market in goods and services, , 

Increasingly, however, the Inadec^uacies of the market mechanism in 
providing X sufficient numbers of child care places of acceptable quality and " 
at a price middle aund lower middle income parents can .afford have generated 
cgn^ideprable pressure on public authorities at 'all levels of government to 
•do something". The federal ilondale Brademus Comprehensive Child Jevelopment 
\/.b^l Jjod tfye actions .of a variety of states in creating Offices of Children or 
of Qhili i)evelopq;ent are 'prominent amo^ the public measures designed to assist 
. parents in securing asdequate care and good develo:pfient Ipr America^p youngest' 
citizena. The iiondale Brademus bill has jaot, ^ however, become law, and state 
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offices of Childrra can acconplish only so muah without fairly suWtantlal 
^financial help from l^s^ederal gove^^n&ent.^ 

At the sane time, the deaaoi for child oepce services continues to ^oVp 
arising as it does frost fundahental changes in fazaily struciure and living 
c<mditions lAich have diminished the abifity of even the ••nornal"' family to/, 
provide, for all their children's .needs klone. Among the most important of these 
social changes, w)|^ch have accompanied indtistrialisation and urbanization in all 
industrial societies, a^re; ~ - 

1; In more and more families, both parents are working, training for work or 

studying. . * , ^ ' 

2y There are increasing numbers of single parent families with young children. 

, ^- 

3; Not all faunilies aure equal in their ability to create an enriched, stimu- 
lating home eavironment for tiieir young children. Where parents ape less 

^ advantaged, because"* they aire non-English speaking or are of lower Socio- ^ 
economic or educational backgroulds, their children often axrive at school 
age^ without the basic social and intellectual skills which can be important 
to success in school - skills' which children from middle class families 
are laore likely to develop at home. 

Even the rnarmal" American*famlly*s ability to provide all the stimiilation 
their yoiang children require for social an4 emotional development has been 
seriously eroded by changes in family size and living conditions. The' 
extended family of the past, with its three-generation mix of grandparents, 
parents and numeroxis children, has been replaced Xf^ the nuclear American 
family of' two parents and two or three children. Grandparents and older 
siblings are less frequently available to share in the care azid .'provide 
variety in the social contacts of younger childreji. The changing patterns 
of urban Mcommb^t ion - more and more, self Contained urban apartments in 



4l -^arge urban blocks ^ suburban single home tracts of women ac^ children 

t have further contributed to the, nucleari^tion and isolatid^ of the modem 

. family aind to the disappearance pf informal family, suid comnilmity support 

systems which have in the past been imppjrtant ^ helping families raise * 
• • • « ♦ ' * * 

their children. * i - ^ \' • ^ 

Por'aill of tJiese resusons, it is highly iikely that pressure pll. continue' to 

/ . ^ * ' * ' . ' ' 

build in the United States for a more significant federal role in child care 

provision - for a national public policy f^r child care provision. 

^ ' ■ , ^ 

In a sense, the United States is fortunate in entering the child caop field 

late, for there already exist ^ nanber^f policy models to examine in the legisla 

* - f' — ~ ' • 

tion and experiaiQe of oihSt advanced industrial countries. .The ikst five years, 
in particui^, have witnessed a virtual explosion in governmental a<;^ivity on 
public policies for the care and .education of young children in almost fevery • 
natidS of Sioro]^ and in Canada^ as well, xn some countries this «akctivity ^ore- 
sents the eariy steps in the crejition of a national program or system. In others 
where child catqe systems have been in^ existence for. some time,— parliaments are 
or will be considering extensive additional 'legislation which Will- dramatically 

. • • r * 

expgmd these systems, it seemj^ reasonable to assume that« in these deyolouments ' 
beyond our ©wn borders American policy makers and the American public may find 
ideas, insights and innovations, which could be borrowed ancf^adapted for use at ^ 
home. . / 

But first a caution. Before^'any such borrowing or adapt in^-tadces place, 
it is important that we tiry to understand how ceirtain countries iiave come to have 
certain policies. We need to. attempt to distin^sh between policies which have 
remained unique to one country or a small group of countries and those vrtiich are 
found in a^ number of countries. For only .^en can we begin to understand how 
.th^ policy approaches different countries and groups of countries haVe taken 
relate to their own historical-cultural context and their social values 'in ways 



ifhi9h*mke them similar to our^alves (hence a greater possilHlity of borrowiag) 
or, different froa pureelves (hence a greater difficulty in borrowing). Only then 
will we be able> to unfljgjrstaxxi the needa of the Aperican scene fbr policy or a 
certain type anl thei|bl icy approaches ^which ni^t neet those needs.. (Although 
thiff brief paper does not go into much depth on the history, culture ojr social 
values of the countries lirtiose policies are disOMSsed/ all readers are encoura^ 

to do. so* V . ' ^ m 

\ - ' ...» m . ^ 

Four National Models bf Child Care rolicy 

^ Every country's V>Ucie8 for child care provisioir are in many waj^ unique. 

Having stated this obvious point,, i .would add that patterns, do neve?thele*ss 

emerge -in the approaches of the different countries of Europe and Horth America . 

* ' . ^ ' . . ^ . 

which tend to grou^, certJain countries together. After studying 'the policies of 

♦ ^ 

a number of these countries, X have identified fouf saaim patterns or approajChes 
in public policies for -^e care and education of young ^ildren. These •tailicmal 
.models", a^ 1 have characterized them, are:, 

1; the creche/kindergatten system,^ or "French" or^"i^tin European* model; 
2/ the recently developed comprehensive integrated day n^ery system or^ 

"Scandinavian" model; - * 

3y the highly centralized creche/kindexgarten syst^a or "Socialist" model; and, 
^; the fragmented, ^oiuntaristic "Anglo-sa^on" model. 
The "French" ^r "^tin European" model ' 

In the Latin system, child care is largely under publiC-jwispices, with 
policy determined by the central gov«ffiM«|^ and programs adminijstered and^ 
operated locAly. Two'^argely consecutive age-orelated systefts, the crSche for 

children under tiu«e and the kindergarten for children from Z\ or 3 to school 

1 

age, constitute the preschool system^ There is a- clear dividing line between 
these two systems t l^e creches are under the ministerial control of the 



MiniBtry^ of^ Health and Welfare aod have historically tended to, emphasize physical ^ 

ca^ and jarbtection, health'aad creiuiliaess, '.Biey also involve,^. paxeiit fee, 

The kindergartens j oar the other hand, ^ fall 'under the Ministry of iiducation, are 

conceived JIB part of the state's re8i>onBibiiity for public education,- and ^mtiha- 

si^e cognitive 'auKi social development. They usuEilly do not involve a pdxental 

fee. Snrollment. rates' differ con^idefttbiy between the two systems as well; 

For the kindergartens, the fate is over QOji in Fr^ce and over 9oji in Belgium 

for the 3-6 year old group; enroiJ^nent in the creches' falls marKedly with apuroxi- 

nately 1^ to Zi% of the under -three age group served in both countries^". . \ 

• ' In some ways, the kindergarten systea is highly centralized and in some 

ways it is pot. The government sets policy, pays teacher^s salaries '(the largest"* 

part of ongoing operating costs,, is involved in designijfe and forcing -^Udin^T 

and provides for the, training of teachers. A hierarchy of supervision and 

direction exists under the Ministry .of Education.. The central govemmant does 

not, howevefr, iiisue a st^dard curricxxlum. uJstead it is left to the individual 

^eachers,* the directress of the school an4 especially the regional inlpectress 

to dL)j?lo> the urogram of ^activities for the children. '. As a consequence, the 

desi^ of classroom activist ies depends very much upon the point of vieiJ and the 

leadership capabilities of the regional inspectress. An^rwMle classrooms always 

differ^significantly withtn afiy given district, they al^o differ markedly form 

one district, to another, iome inspectresses encoui^e spontaneity, creativity " 

• ' - 

and the development of positive attitudes toward learning; others are more 

concerned with orderliness ami school-related achievements. ^ 

Th6 kindergartehs are basically education^^l, wi^lth "classes" in both .t^e 

morning and afternoon^ but most of them also serve the function of day care 

centers, with ftarfe provided befofe ixA aCter school time and ^t the lunch break 

^for a fee. Kindergarten classes are lari;e, with average enrollments of » 




approximately ^0 children per^teacKer in Prance (jthe Xeaxii^t isjaided Ijy BeveraJr 
assistants i and appiaoxiaately, ^i^.c^ildren'^per teacher ^Belgium, aided* by- seyex^ 
assistants.' With sueh^large^^p0U'p6,,'dis^ can tend to be overemphasised . 

and the.childfeo 5iay Hot behefit frbit^^uch. individual i attention'.. ....... 

*^ ^ •. • * . » • " ~^ •*• *^ 

The crSches in -b^bf^'^lmi^'^^ Praxice (y£^i^r i&\^ morfe • favorable acLult/chiid . 
.ratios And smallej sized groups than do the kindergartens' (in the 1:5 -1^8 range). 
They are expensive, ho>»ever, and parents aj^e rec^yired to pay k fee for. the 
service. provided. Creches 'arS specif iT^ailiyj intended for use by wdTkihg f^urents, 
but the f efe required often neajis that only middle income families with one or at 
the most two children maki^ use of the i"4u:ili:ties. i^ess expensively privately, 
arranged fajoily day care ,{FdC; is often' used by woffcing parents. In' the Latin "''^ 
countries officially 'organized aA supervised FDG is. also generally available 
as part of.tiie public care system, xn Prano^ it is less expensive^ than creche 4 ' 
care: in^lgium, fees in- officially organized FiXJ^^are identical to those charged 
for creche care. Despite their cost creche places ptrs in ^at demand in both 
3elgiujn and France, and governments in both co^imtfies are^pled^ed to" expiyasl^- • . 
. iA this relatively -underdeveloped se^ctor. * . - , , - * ^ 

*The»'LatAn '<^jQhe/kindergarten ^^yatem should \k viewed' |h the context* of , the'* 

explicit ••family policy^^th^t moatr Latin countries have. Th^ offer of.phild. card • 

on an extensive basis" outside the hom^ is but one^mportant Jpart of a system of 

social service suppprts aiyi social insurance benefits related to the care axi4 ' ^ 

upbringing of children. French faaily^poliby, for instance, includes p4id . 

• , • ♦ 

^temity leave, children's allowances, ^housing allowances low^income familiss^ 

with severa]^ children, allowances to mothers remaining at home with theix chil- ^ 

dren. 'allowances to help low- income families meet child care expenses, diefcountp'* 

fox large families, extensive mojther and infant heilth^ programs and the like. 



,The Scajttdixiavian modal C . ' ^. 

The principles whictx guide ^Scandinavian social policy, Including child care 

. . ' ^ ' * 

.policy and family policy, focus very largely on the individual's right to help f^fe 
' • • • . <^ 

the communijty when in need, • rfhile voluntary effortB can supj^iement public provl- ^ 

ity can' never replace or delay public .efforts financed by taxation. 

tublic services,' based on general taxatioh, are the legislated rij^t" of all citi-> ' 

zens*. • • • ' . * 

A dimension of social- values which^ is important in imder^^M||||Ak^the bca^ina- 
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vian approach tp child care policy is the stress placed in HatTDnal •policy,/mol5t 
,^pronouiiced in 3wedept on securing. support for the ^f amily atnd on, equality ^betwepii 
the sexes. • . . In* light of 'the eiphas is .placed on equklity between women pnd men, 
increased prominence has been- given to; the up-ttiijging of chiidfen and the costs 
faudlies 'must bear. The concept of child rearing ais a responsibility which* should, 
be shared by the parents and society enjoys a level of acceptance in Scandinavia ^1^. 
which does" noi exist nearly to the same degree in the ^tin- smd Anglo -6axon' countries. 
And there are, in con»^uence, an extensive number and tange of public programs andi^ 
policies to support the family in bringing up its children. . For exalmple, iicandina- 
viah policymakers ^aire generally exploring ways in which furious social policies 
lean even out» faintly living standards between the period when the fa^iily^s needs aye 
greatest - when childreQ are young and parental earning power is less - and the 
period when the family^s. maintenance burdens ar« lightest - >rtxen Child^reh are older 
and Stfien .earning poller is greater yyi two parents can work. The children's allowance 
X3 intended to provide in part of the direct consumption cost to the ffiimily with 
raising a child. • And social ij)6urance now provides benefits to parents absent from 
wo|p|for various ct^ild-relaied reasons,' e.g. Sweden's provision of paid leave for 
apparent taking .care of a sick child and extended sixr or seven-month maternity 
16avM^^F33^^d and Sweden (parental leave in^ Sweden's case, which allows fathers. 



as well as mothers to share this leave to care for their new tallies •) Piiiaaiy, 
there is the public^provision of child care cente ^ 

flhe greatest couinqn problem for the Scandinavian systems is that of quantity. 
^^Bp^^e the l)i^ percentages of .working mothers (gxcept in Norway^ where the 
figure "is now, on -the increase;,, the exceiltot high quality public child care 
centers can accommodate* only a relatively small proportion of the children re- 
quiring some daytime care. In 1973 Sweden enrolled approximately 28^ all 
children aged 6 months to 7 years in group prog]^as (76jJ of all six-year-olds). 
Iri Finland the 197^ estimsCte was 1736 of the same age group; in DennaoA ap{)roximately 
279S in -1973 (60?6 of the six-year-dlds; j and in Nprway only (11^ of the six- 

year-olds;. , ' *^ ; ' ' ' ' • ^ ' 

In aai the Scandinavian countries, feuaily day care is available as part of ^ 
thte formally organized and subsidized child-care system. Considerable attention 
is being devoted to upgrjuiing the quality of FDCs, with trailing courses offered 
for ¥d6 mothers in both Sweden and Finlamd and under consideration elseirtiere. 
* Family day care does^not, however, account for Isirge numbers of children in care; 
the day nurseries are the dominant mode of Scandinaviam care. 

All of the Scandinavian preschool programs, with the exception of the prescljbol 
year pregrsun, require a parental fee. Fees vary accordiz^ to family income, jand . 
- children with two working or studying parents, with a single parent, or with 
specific needs are given priority, 

' Most of the Scandimvian countries have embarked on major expansion programs . 
£n the last five yeaars whieh are designed to increase the number of places ^ 
available in day nurseries. With the exception of the j[)reschool year pro^vision, 
the initiative for child care ceAter creation and^f inancial responsibility for 
capital construction and operating costs has remained with the local community." 
Because the abiy.ty of the municipalities is highly variable and very uneven. 



- ui^ever, the recent le§isleUbicm has specified an increased financial role for 
central governments in supplementing local resources. • • , as important as the 



financial ^Qommitment of the central governments in Finland and Sweden is the new; 

emphasis on local plauining which » found in the child care legislation of both 

I 

countries. ... ' ' 

Scandinavian preschools tend to be of high quality. ,.,ost are housed in sj^cially 
designed buildings or parts of buildings and they are consequently quite* spacious 
and generously equipped for ^children's activities. Group size is usually ho more 
than 20 for older children, and adult: child ratios tend to.be a favorable 1:5 or 
1:6. Group size is smaller gjid ratios more favorable for children under 2^. 
Experimentation with mixed "sibling ^oups" of children Zj oji^ to 7 is widely 
underway in icandinavia, as is some exploration of^ alternative nodes of staffing 

. patterns and staff re^lationships. 

* the ppcialist model 

The Socialist model resembles the Latin model in its creche/kindergStrten 
institutional division of child caxeVfunctiono, although the relatively recent re- 



orgauiization ajid greater integration of the t>Jo ixi the ^^oviet Unioi> may begin a niove 
in the direMijon taJ^en by. the ocamdinavians a decade ago. Becayse the^ soviet 
policy cBfc^e may set the i^attem for the other socialist model countries, a few 
words about the nerger are in order. The previously se-jarate creche/kindergctrten 
systen. has been reorganized to integrate care programs into single •'nursery- 
kindergartens'?. The primairy ajguaient in favor ^of this change, an argument which 
is echoed in other r^uropean and North American countries, is that when creches ai-e ' 
Special facilities, the staffs tend t^ concentrate on the physical care of their 
very young charges , to the exclusion of cognitive and socio-economic development. 
^No one deriies the, importance 6f physicaT^are to the very young, but the new 
recognitioh of the potential of very young children for learning and exploration, 

9' .1 
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suggests that traditicnua nursing is not enough. •T^ie Soviet Union was^^-already in 
advance of other countries in developing curricula for children from infancy, with 
age-appropriate games, music and exercises*. The integration of the two instiiutions 

well with Soviet beliefs about the importance of the child's early year« 
and their systematic aDporoach to facilitating child development from birth. In 

Hungary aoi io land, among o^er Socialist countries, there has also been a special 

^, * - * 

effort to reorient the thinking of 1^e nursing staffs along more developmental 
lines. (The Latin. countries-^ as previously noted, are also very concerned with 
broadening the concept io^ of creche care.y ^ 

'A3 in the ScandiAavian and Latin countries, "family policy" is .the umbrella 
for an ext^iVe system^J^ health and social servii^es and of subsidies which ease • 
the financial burden of cJ^lS-bekring^ and rearing in the Socialist countries. P^- 
vision is made for paid maternity leave, paid leave to -care for children who are 
ill or who specifically need, parental care, maternal and infant health centew, 
children's allowances and 'child care centers. • • ^ . 

The Socialist countries*, have extensive systems of preschool provision whibh 



are, in general, highly centralized, well equipped, well Staffed and available to 
.relatively large numbers of cht^ldxen. AppJ^iiaa't^ly 50 percent of all Soviet , 
children aged y to 7 years and over 70^' ^>ercent\of the > to 7r year-olds in urban 
areas' are enrolled in kindergarl^a^ Creches f o\ younger chU*:« from 6 weeks to 



3 years of age are fewer in "number and serve far fewor children: ' only about 10 per- 
\ cent of this age group in the Soviet union and f eWer still in ^^t^and ancC^Hungary^ 
\ As I have noted, a trend may be developing to coinbine the creches with'^e kinder- 
' gartens in what are called, "nij]SBB|^ facilities, 
^ Thjf^ Soviet Union l^as perhaps 'jthe most highly developed jMitional pjj^Sschool 
cjjjrriculum of any in the > world. :^|ie other Socialist countries, notably the 
; G^pnan Demociutic Republic (Ea^t GirmfLnyjji tend to follow th^ Soviet example in 
\ ' • ^ * • .18 ; 
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developing detailed plazis of activitiaB f or children of . different ages. Several 
Soviet research institutei? are engaged in developing new approswhes to e^ly 
- growth and learaing and in revising old^nes on the basis of continuing studies 
of child development and' continuing observation of the children. The child •s j 
day inv^ves both structured work, including music amd physical exercises appropri^ 
ate "to the cbild^s developmental level, and s;,ontaneous play. Socialist child care 
institutiohs place great ii^^ortance on developing in children cooperative attitudes 
toward each other; a sense of group membership and of collective res|)onsibility, 
as' opposed to individuality; and respect for work and workers, in recent years, 
increasing attention has been focused on cognitive development in Socialist kinder- 
gartens. x roblem'-solving skills and prepsuration or ••reafliness" for primary school 
axe receiving greater 6mi>hasis, In addition, res^chers are seeking to develop 
more effective ways to encourage cireativity in young children. 

Preschool programs tend to be highly centralized in the Socialist countries - 
' tljif exception is Yugoslavia with its federal system - with the political-adminis- 
trative details and the curricula tending to be specified at the top of the concerned, 
governmental ministries and j^sed down to the local level for implementation. 

' ' The An^lo-oaxon model 

rublicly suppoSrbed child care in the Anglo-^axon countries ha^ ' its origins in 
World War il as women were drawn into the labor force in^^place of their soldier 
hi^bands. The provision of publically*X)rganized child care was regarded as essen- 

^ ti^L if these women were tb*^Ly their part in the wartime economy. Following the 
Har, however, public funding was discontinued, often very abruptly, and those centers 
th^t continued into the late l9'K;'s and beyond had to seek funding elsf where." in' ' 
facft, some local and state/provincial government authorities continued to provide 
limited financing to wartime child care systems, yox the toost part, Wever, social 
attitudes which had been accepting of central igovernment-financed child care during 
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the war emergency now found that child care wafc> both harmful to children and, as 

women r^j^tly returned to their homes, unnecessary. 

The very uneven provision of child pare in the Angio-^axon countries amd 

the ambivalence about child care of any type require explanation. Child care 

provision in the |(aglo^axon countries is a' far less tidy affair than in any of 
.the other three -national mo4els discussed. The possibilities for making diBscrip- 

tive generalizations are consequently no\ nearly so great, - For the characteris- 
, tics of provision in these countries %au:e fciosely related to some very strongly 

held social, political and economic i^lues add beliefs, such^as the large, iftde- 
. pendent role of the individual and the limited role and functions of govemi^^nt; 

distru^^'of govwcbraent, especially of centrkl government which is farther removed 

« 

ftom the contrc^l of the local -people and especially in matters relating to children 
' their education and the family; pluralism; the frpe marketplace in goods and 
services i 'and the im^drtance of the voluntary/charity tradition in providing for 
^tho^ ill need. Ab a result of th^se values 4nd beliefs, the Anglo-Saxon approach 
to child cate policy' seemd^ to be the reverse of that^^f' the latins, Scandinavians 

■ ' ■• ■ - . ' 

.-aiia° socialists, *»ihile policy in these countries appears to be l»3ed on the aseump- 
tion of "a 'positive public role and responsibility in assisting families with the 
rearing *9f children, tfith a predominant role assigned to govemmept in the direct 
^provision of goods and services to familiesv t^e Anglo-oaxons have tended to jplace 
their reliance on individual and voluntary activity and charity in meeting various 
social needii^as far as possible. . , • » . 

The implications of these social values for public policy concerning child 
care are several. First, child care provision te^fe to involve multi^e anc^ 
overlapping systems of care,^ some of which are age-rela£Qd (for children under 
3 or for 4- o? 5-yeax-olds; and som0 of which are not. This ciu:e takes place in 
^ ' * ' ^ 20 



centers, in family day care arrangements, in kindergarten , classes' attached to * ' 
primary schools and in the chi^^d's ho^e, some is publicly supervised and regulated, 
mvf^ is hot, Care is^most ' of ten provided under private proprietary or voluntary - * 
a^jsncy auepices rather, tham under public auspices;* The* private sector is very ' 
important in Anglo-Saxon child care provision, ja Gcuiada, for instatflce, 75 percent 
of th/B day care and 5^ percent' of the part-day nursery schools are privately 
organized. Family day care, espe6'ially the Untegiuatea, unlicensed variety,- is W 
very prevalent, as are > other iiiform^l arrangements - *mora prevalent- than ^ in 'the 
other national yodels where puBlic child' qare pjrovisionr exists as a-pjajor option 
fcr^jjirents seeking' child .care. irUbliclyi licensed FJ.C is oi growing importance,* 
because ol ^the growing demand- and the requirements of a license tbvbe' eligible 'for 
public rSimbuirsenient for children from low income fajniiies. jia^y care centers axe 

■ . ■ ' •■ ■ 

relatively j.ess ^ important. FiXl' arranged by -public agencies is of -limited importaftce/ 
A veiriely of >goyeminentar*'authof ities, in the Yields of education, welfare and' health 
(often withHiifferent objectiv^st, have vaDying^reSj^onsibilities' in the child care \ 

' 'The3;'e is a sharp conceptual"^ and practlcai break ,in the Angio-;iaxon bountfries ^ » 
between 'child car6 proyisioji for chiiSxen over three 'ajid those -under three. Although., 
a certain' pragmatism now- exists abbut .the growing need, for out-of-home care, for ' 
very youngs children disto the^^l^rea^e in the nu^ibers of workirtg jfiothers and 
Single parent families, the belief. remains stro[ng that' raaternal- care or care ^by a 
close relative or\even by ci .non-re lative/in the child's own home is much superior 
to group If^e. yhile* center care for Children over thr^^ t .^^/.nlr.j -j i"* ^: ' ly/ '[y^^ 
the resiptanpe to any form of group parfe'^for children under three, except per^iaps 
for the small group setting of family day care, remains very high, as enrollment 
rates indicate: i^n Cana(ia, U percent of the children under jthree are carecj for * 
outside their homes in publicly supervised care - principally in family day eare. 



1 

By contrauBt, 26,perce|»t of the children 3 to 6 are in' caxe outside their homes, aore". 
evenly divided between center care ana FiXJ.' , in .the* Onited States the; overwhelming ^ 
majority of * children under three who are," in child caxe gure found in FXsj stij,! 
only ' percent of the under three' grouf is in care outside their homes wfille 

\ ' . V •'*.**' .■• 

45 cercent of the children 3 to 6 attend, full or psLrf.-:day preschool programs. 

the exception to this opposition. to group care for any preschool children is the 

• - ' ' ' 

part-day nursery school, play group, or li-year k^dergarten (preschool year; programs. 

Such programs are, in fact, highly valued by the middle and upper classes for their ^ - 

assumed -social izat ion and educational benefits ana for "school readiness" preparation. 

Th? ^Ize of groups and adult: child ratios. in/4ny of these programs. are 
highly variable and are not subject to generalization, ^ 

The reisult of all this is a highly decentralized, fragmented ^collection of care 
arrangements, most involving- little coordination with other social setvices affecting 

• * ' » ^^^^ 

Children or families, such as health care and mother and infant care programs. While 
Canada and the United Kin^6-n (UK, have limited national maternity leaVe pifogranJs, 
with paid coverage under unemployment benefits, the United itates lacks any national 
policy, Canada and the UK also provide children's allowances j the -United otates 
does not. other supports to families *fhich constitute the "family policy^ approach 
of the Latin, Scandinavian and Sodialiet models ire absent from the Anglo-Saxon model* 
in general ^^the supports to families are less numerous, less comprehensive and less 
coherent in the ' Apgl'o-paaon countries. . . . „ , ' * / 
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The American ;;?cene Today? A rosts^cript 

Returning 'brief ly to the American sqene, i waiua offer a' few obeervatJbas on 
the difiicijtlties faced by those who would favor a national child caxe policy. * ' ' 

We not only lack a system of child care, wfe also lack an articulated fcunily » 
, policy 2uid even the conceit of»a comprehensive approach to policies in* support of 
families, many of which do exist* but are not coordinated. ' • ' > * ^ 

rt'e have & complex \multi-layered system of, government, with national, state and 
local layers, rolicy comes at all levels, impi-ementation at all levels. i(eB]ionsi- 
bility 'is SQm^times hard to fix. >v' ' 

~ we believe in pluralism and^choire and 'rely on the "free market** and private ' 
* enterprise* to provide aui' ade^juate range of goods and" services at competitive prices 
froiTi which we can choose. 

— rt'e distrusl* the federal govermr.ent in any .controxxing role in educational matt^ers 
•and in policies affepting norij-iaL f::jriiiies (thougn not, it seems, low- income AFX 
fauniiies,. 

i-Je ao not share a sense of common objectives for child carfii or a comir\itment 

to the i:rinci..le that the public interest is involved, that there are future costs 

•to society! of the ^eglect of chiidreij today. >^ 

~ rfe do no t ' in* general, at resist not ii^ government, believe -in plsuming. We 

ti^p-efore tend to favor ad hoc approaches and solutions and to create a myriad of . 

^^f^ oordinat^d a^nd often overla^/^^ ing programs, ratner than adopt a comorehensive 

approach to a ^roblen, ne ere program ori-ented rather than problem oriented. 

At the sajne time, American families need heip iii (1^ paying for child care 

and (2, exercii^in^ real choice when facilities , are so limited- that an^ place some- 
» 

tiAes is , the only choice p'ossible. These tWo ^^roblems are related, and the jjarket 
system currently functioning in this country is not very helpful or responsive to 



the needs of families for child care. 



Child cara should,' in my opinion, be vi^>ied m a public social utility, like 

the school systea^^ We need* some infrastructure - child ckte centers - to assure 

— * 
that parents have alternatives among v^h^ch to choose. Government must assume ' 

a supportive role in child cate provision, in the' building of infrastructure at 

the very least, if choice and pluralism are to operate in this vital area* / 

What would 1 like to see come in the U,6. r x would like to see a universal 
system for chil^bren of all parents who wish child care, on at least a part-time 
basis from the age of 2^ X^ike the French model;; a mix of centers and Fa>Cs 
some center and fi)C provision Tor children und^r 2^, with some centers catering for 
children from birth to school age plus young school age children outside of school 
hours. All would be fee-paydng by parents on an income related sliding bapis,, 
with state and local government picking up half of the ifeaaining costs and the 
federal government the^o^Jier half .through bloc grants to states or cities. 

None of this, of couirse, ^rill happep quickly. Cities and states will have 
to start making major demands on the federal government for more monies on a 
matching basis and localities^ will liave to make, demands on the states. , National 
policies will probably come only after a number of localities juid states go a 
ways in developing their own policies and systems, ^uch had been the case with 
many other social policies, in this country and i expect it to be the case with 
child care as well, Whil^ we do not change out ways quickly, we do change them, 
and 1 look forward to a future in which the needs of families auid children will 
revive more of the attention they merit. 
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DAY CARE I» AMERICA . ' • / 

MARGARET SANSTAp \ - . 

. Everyone examining public policy issues surrounding day ^care In America 
today agrees it is an extrodinaril^' complex issue. The p^im^y question " 
bering debatM is whether public funds should be provided to support a -national 
system o^ day care facilities for children of working parents and, if so, 
at^what level, in'what; form and pider what conditions.' In attempting to • 
answer 'these questions,' other issAies that emerge have to do with child- 
and faniiy^pport policies , ' the cost of providing services, the -potential 
impact of such programs on families and children, and a variety of moral 
'and political considerations that demand a great deal of public discussion 
and debate. . » 

, In a receht study conducted by the 'prestigeous National Research Council 
of the National Acad^iay of Sciences the concli/sions reached were that 
any discussion abbut day care shoiold be guided by three basic principles. 
These were: ' * ' 

1. No child under the age of six should be deprived of the immediate 
cape of one parent, if one is willing, simply because that 

- parent has no choice but^to work outside the home to enable 

the family to exist at a decent standard of living.^ ' ♦ 

2. Any qational program addressed to the needs of' chi't^en 

and. their families for such services must give priority to \ 
those ^n greatest need. ^ 

3. For parents who choose to work outside the home, there should 

be a range of child-care alternatives, from competent babysitters ^ 
to highly developmental institutions or centers} ajid parents 
should be able to choose the kinds of services they feel best 
meet their children *s needs^at a cost that does not require 
the sacrifice of other essential goods aod services. 

Since the turn of the century, there has been a need for day care that has 
not been adequately met. Much of the problem today results from ttie. 
two types of pre-schools that emerged simultaneously over the years as 
society evolved and technology advanced. A first type is the traditional 
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private n«rsery school, designed for- the middle and upper-class families as^^" 
a means of educational and psychological development for -children frOm ^ / • 
three to five years !of age. 'Daycare or 'day nurseries, on th^ 'other hand, 
developjed as a' 'humanitarian effort by upper-blass women as a service for 
t-he Q^ower classes to free mothers to work. The nursery school was^ developed 
supposedly for ed,u,csrt>ional purposes^; day care wag classified as a health 
-and welfare Ifiipction and thereby consider^ as a charitable program largely • 
custodial in- nature, ^ 

There were -philanthro'pic day-care centers beginning^ in I838, but it was 
hot until the Depression in the 1930 *s and during World War II that any 
major efforts were undertaken by-. the Federal government. During the 
Depression' day care pi'ogramS were established to provide work for- unemployed 
teachors, custodians, cooks and n-'arses. During'the second World War when 
women were nee4ed for the war effort, the L^ham Act was passed to' 
fund day care to alldw wosaen to work in defense ^plants. When the war 
ended, the dbcisron makers, believing .the need for day care no longer existed, 
withdrew the funds, closin^2800* centers^ leaving oyer a million and a half 
children without day car>e. However, statistics show that manj^ women ^ ^ 

continued in the labor force and their numbers have continued to increase^. 
Today there are approximately pillion pre-scl^ool children whose parents 
work; 23% are children of single parents. ' Vf this number only 1,3 million., ~ 
are in a licensed or approved day-care center. Head Start Program or family 
day- care home and approximately 1.7 million get informal out-of-homo' care. 

In addition, there are U.T million children aged 3-5 who are in pre-School 
programs, public kindergarten private -nursery , three quarters of which 
ai*e part-day: Of all pre-school children in the county 19% of the 5-year- 
olds are in a pre-school program, 38? of the U-year-olds and 20^ -^cf ' the 
three-year-olds. Because of the traditional separation of day-care and 
pre-school programs mentioned earlier, these programs are neither mentid^ped 

or considered as part -of the day-care scene or as having the potential £or^ 

* if ^ - 

helping to solve the problem^lDecause we still hold to the idea, of day care 

as somehow a^ service related to the poor. This has been reinforced by^ the 

amendments' to the Social Security Act in 196? which provided unlimited 

fitads for day care and for AFDC-eligible'^parel^s when Federal Interagency 

Day Care Requirements were 4rafted. The passage of Title XX' of the 



^Assistance to Families with Dependent Children. 



Social Security Act making the FIDCFplaw has drawn attention to the day^/-* 
care issue as nothing had don^ before in, historyl People vho care have 
f an unprecedented opportuni'ty to become involved with advocacy organizations that 
/ . are now pressing legislators and governmental officials for change. " , • * ♦ 
* -The fact must ife faced that day care is a poli-fical issue at two levels: 

political in the sense of legislation being proposed, coali tiong^eing formed 
- lobbying, votitig, fuoding, etc.; but also political in the* sense of society • 
shaping its values as it balances its- interests and decides how it 9hou*Ld Idv^. 
' It touches our most basic ideas about alt^ernative ways of raising children;- « 

of being parents- and of forming ^^jjj^ilies . '^On the political as well l^s professional 
level there must be much discussion, debate'i^ffnd political give and talte^ 
dealing -with all aspects of day care. ^ 

We must face up to the fact 'that day care is a necessity. Changing expectations 
of woman's roles combined with the economic needs of many families will 
continue to .swell the numbers of jfiothers who work. Children and their ^ *^ 

^ * immediate" families are the primary victims of an economic system that * 

reg^uires or encourages mothers to work without offering child care services;" 
but ultimately the whole .society suffers the consequ^ces rising from a, 
lack^of quality chil.d care -for ypung children. , ' ' 

Day care must be removed from its link- with welfare and social deviancy, 
since in our society services* thus linked are inexcusably substandard. . Day 
cafe must not be seen just as a device for solving the welfare problem but 
should be^q^vailg.ble to working-class and middle-class mothers (probably, 
on ^ sliding fee scare) and to families in gen^ral^who choose to use day 
cai»e -f^s they make others* family choices, and not as an indication of problem 
-States. Da^^cdre must become 'a . normal 'part of the social scene and not be seen 
as a "benevolent service to certain categories' of families. 

Day care and the future of the IJamily aye ^closely linked. We must be ca2;M'ul 
not to bureau'bratize and institutionalize an ' expert-dominate^ system bf / 
day care. It must be formally, committed to strengthening the family by 
having paVents^lay a dominant role in any day care program There must 
-'be ^bst^ntial and purposeful, interaction between ^Jay-care -services anc^ 
the par^rts usi(ig them, ''fhis mean^s that' day c^re should 'be expanded 
gradual ly^^^at parent^ can be involved and responsible ancf until sufficient 
time i,s giverr tq. training day-care staff^ Time must bQ.allpwqd for appropriate 
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evaluation of the effect of a variety of programs on children and families 
who ilse" them. # 

Day care must be iftore than custodial as it has tended to be in the past. 
It must be developmental and educational as well as-' providing adequate 
health and safety measures. \ 

Because day care centers are most visible, th^re is a tendency to think 
of day pare as being center-based, all other 'forms being ignored -or thought 

of as poor substitutes. Many ways of providing care need to be explored 

♦ ... 

'and implemented,." and a variety of systems and confbi nations of facilities 

an(^ arrangements made avaiXable. Much attention and organizational effort 

should^ go in1>o family day-care hpmes and systems that include family day 

care with otj^er public and - or private' child-care arrangements. y ' 

Along -with day cafe we should be looking at many changes necessary to 
support and encourage new child rearing patterns, new roles for women 
and genuine famjly and rTiild centeredness . There should be more flexibility 
in our present economic system so that child rearing can be shared by mothers 
and fathers and so mothers can W9rk part time or shar^*jobs as well 
other ways of paring careers avoiding to stages in family life. Institutions 
such as thf aeighborhood school should "be looked to for the possibilities 
it offers for^a variety of day care programming as well as a place for offering 
other support 5isrvices tb the families ijho no longer have the -li^pport of 
the extended 'family. This is not to say that the school system should 
necessarily administer the programs (i.e. pr^-natal classes, well-babj^ Clinics, 
parent-toddler programs, day i:: are, etc.) but rather*that the facility,^ as 
space becomes'more and more av^lable, be used by the various existing 
agencies Scattered over a city, to bring to one ciose-by, familiar setting 
the services necessary to the health and well-being of 'families. 

While day care is but one service needed to support and strengthen families 
it^ is one of the 'ifio'st vital^ and one that we must f^ind a way or ways^^ 'improve 
and expand' if we are committed to the future of cjiildren, 'their families 
an^ society. 
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* DAY CARE: THE DISCUSSION ^ « 

PSEPH FAMIGLIETTI and FRAN SOLIN, Rapporteurs^ 



Note: The moderator proposed that the discussion follow the sequence indicated 
hete^ from po^r^poses to implementation. The participants* left largely 
to the rapporteurs^ however, ^he task of arranging their ideas in a 
logical order. ' ^ ' , 

^ Elements of the Day-Care Issue 

The problem of Valties ; * , 

.What is good child development? ' What is lackiag? • 
Independence and freedom to be reconciled with coopera tiveness and 
responsibility ^ 
* What are the ideals and the needs of the adults* well-being? 

What types of mofher-role and father-role should day care facilitate? 
What differences should the socio-economic levels of parents make? 
* ' >' 

The problem of planning : ^ 

' What pre-eghool age-span should be provided for? 

How can we build upon the existing cultural patterns and social insti- 
tut ions ? - . ' 

What cultural and social forces ate changing the needs to be met? 
Should day care^ favor cooperation .anrong neighborhood parents? involvement 
of all ages of adults? professional persohnel? ' ^ 

The problem of standards : 

What standards should be set'for care and educ^ti^on? , What standards for 

tlie training of the adults in charge? . * 

Who should set th^ standards? 
How should they be enforced? 

Incentive grants? 

Certification of personnel? 

Accreditation of centers? 

'The pr6blem of f inane ing : <€ • 

Wh'at costs should be borne by^parents? the local community? the State 
^ . government? the national government? 

Of ^th*"' many indices that measure a society's ability to survive, commit- 
ment to its. children's health and development is primary. It has been recog- 
nized nation'ally that a ijfajor problem for many American families is the 
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University of Washington graduate students in Child' Welfare 
(GradQate Schoot* of Social Work) -and in Educational Psychology, 
respectively. 
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necessity of finding ^s-on^ form of organized child care when there are insufr 
ficlent resources tj6 fXirchase it. A national conference concluded in 197l3 
that ^'Am^ica's families/ and their children, are in trouble./ The source of 
the trouble is nothing less than a national neglect of children and those 
primarily engaged in their car^^ America's parents, (p. 252) Our national 
rhetoric, notwithstanding, the i»ual pattern of life in America today i3 such 
that children and families come las.t. (p. 10)** - Y> . — 

The two discussions addressing this issue took place on March 31 and 
April 7/ 1977. The group was small but diverse. The participants inclucjed 
language instructors, students of child welfare policy, ^members of the French 
commlinity in Seattle, representatives from government, agencies currently ad- 
ministering policies involving »young children, public and private school 
teachers, students of early child care, a librarian, and a professor of edoj- 
cational psychology. 

Values underlying child - care ins titutions . . > 

Prof. Abraham Keller (U.W. Faculty; Languages) - There- are two strains of • 
thought on the subject of whom institutions are to serve: boe.sj the * 
institution exist as a bene/it for parents, or as a benefit for the 
child? Shouldn*t the emphasis be on the latter? gould you explore 
thl§ question in the flight of Europeaw e^erience? • ^ ^ 

Martha Darling - In France, for instance, the ^cole maternelle has classes 

set for certain hours to fit children's educational needs. The facility 
\is 'available, however, in early, late, and noon hours for families whose 
children need longer care; there is ^ fee for p^tra hoprs. In Scandi- 
navia, these purposes are incorporated all together. 

Keller - What has research shown to be the effect of these institutions on 
' children? - *# ^ *• 

Darling * Studies are ^f^y difficult t^ con4uct on this problem.- No studies 
are^ current ly regarded^'as conclusive. Follow-up is lacking. What does 
show up, however, is that children who have had kindergarten experience 
are mor.e comfortable ija 'the group at first; they adjust better in the 
short term, but these differences fade out at the end of the first year. 



The parents ' role \ as seen and determined by society 

Joseph Famiglietti (Graduate student in Chil/ Welfare) - What is the extent o^ 
parental participation and control in Xhese restitutions? 

Darling - Very little exQ-ept in the U.S. (Anglc^Saxon model). None at all i'n 
France and Belgium. There is no emphasis on participation, volunteerism. 
In the Scandin^ian model, it variqp. Some encourage parental participa- 
tion with just *0 little success. The parents work at hard and grinding 
joB§. There is -sometimes no interest, and they are too tired to go 'to ' 

• meetings. 
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2*. Tpward a National Poli cy to ) Children and Families, Washington, D.C., 
National Academy of Scientes, 1976, p. 77. 

3. Report to the President: White House Conference on Children, 
Washington, D.C;, U/S. Government printing Office, 1971. - ^ 

4. Although some of these quotes are paraphrajpes, the rapporteurs have 
tried to reproduce faithfully the' gist of thig discussion. , » ' 
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frot. Howard Nostrand (U.W. , Faulty; Languages; Analysis of culture) - Should 
parents be brought in? Should child be professionalized? 

f)iane Burden (U.W. Sc^hool ofi|gocj.al Work, CotJrdinator, Project on Women and 
^ Menta-l* Heal th) - There is the quejption of different values. .If children 
are Seen as propferty of parents, as in this country, parents won't re- 
linquish •rights, . H - • 

Darling " Iri the* Scandinavian model, there is d large interest ifi future citi- 
zens, so more responS'ibili^fey is, granted to the state as a partner in the 
upbringing af children.* So in France, There is ;a Goncern, especially in 
_ Scandinavia, that children, as citizens of the^ future, mpst "be given equal 

^ opportunity in society. The Socialists have the greatest commitment of 
^Hl^' to tljis viewpoint. , - j . ' 

'Question - In^ terms of these arrangement's, what about the responsibility of 
] parent to child; how is this'yiewed? Is the parent seen as shirking? 

Darling - No, It is accepted that society myst share the burden o*f child 
rearing. ^ ■ >. ' . 

Government rights and control i , 

Keller - To account for su^h differences, i$ it a question of trufet of state 
-programs? • ^ , . ' » 

Darling - It is a question of the, acceptance of the role of the state in such 
matters.* In the U.S., we have a nc^ion of individualism, coming perhaps 
from the' origins, of "local governmentAU the town meeting, the notion of 
'pulling oneself up by the bootstraps. Ther^ af^e fundamental differences 
in^po^itical philosophy. 

Models of child' ^ care ^nd their^his<ory , , 

Helg^^ Pollack (T^ac^ear, Southtown Presqhojol an^ Kindergarten) - Day care arose 
\ ^ Later in European o<5Lintries, out .of need for ^rly childl+ood education. 
It has/trust equal to that of public school. * 

Darling " Xhe firs^t Icinde^gartenS arose in isolated, poor areas. Froebel and 
Montesdori attempted to compensate for disadvantaged living conditions, 
to enrich 'the experience oif poor children. Then people began to^sk/ if 
i^ is ZJjfi^ for the poor, why n®t ,the middle class? There was a boOTi after 

rhe war. - ^ , 1 

» ■> " *" 

• ' * ] 

Technical . questions : . cost, ^ training, scheduling 

Question - What does good day care cost per child? - * « 

Darling - It is very ex.pensive, but they feel an 'investment is made. 807o of 

money s»pent on ctiTJd care goes to salaries, yet workers are still grossly 
underpaid • ' '\ 



Questibn-r How much funding support is public, hoy much private in the various 
mode^!^ * . • 

Darling - In the U.S., 90% af funding is^ private.^ The l^.S. is hung up on the 

standards prdblnm; who ^should set them? This problem is resolved in Europ 

Question ^ When the st^te trains personne][, does this ensure thart the product 
is always the same? ^ ; 
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Darling - Training is quite differentiated, ^here are many institutions, 
philosophies, pr3cticunis. The result is not: standardized. 

Nostran^ This changes what I thought professional education would do. 

Darling - Yes, it establishes a floor of competence, but it takes differences 
in teaching ^nd learning styled into cons ideration^. 

Question - What about swing shifts? Twenty-four' hoiit care, etc.? 

Darling - Family day care fills this need. Training is carried out for FDC 

homes also. They are part of the larger system, , ' . 

>■ • ' , ~ • 

Question - Is what you spoke of 'irf each country' largely just the urban situ- 
ation? What about the rural communities'? 

Darling - 80?o enrollment in day care is the national average; the rural average 
IS less. In Scandinavia, they are experimenting in sparsely populated 
*areas with the mobile .unit, offering pre-school activities. In agricul- 
tural areas the need for care is not so great. There is some busing to 
centers occasionally. ' ■ . 

More questions of value ^ , ' ' . , 

N6strand - If research shows that it doesn't make much difference up to age 
three, what kind of care the chi-ld gels ,,. ' 

Darling - Research doesn't show the difference. There are too, many variables, 
too difficult to^control. The qualit,y,of care does vary. "For instance, 
w in France, in the working-class^areas outside the cities,' where workers 
are well organized, t4iere is agitation for better creches; where there 
' exists more socialist organization, thof agitation for better care is 
greater. 

Values and influence on pol icy * 

Nat Gross (Washington State'Office of Program Planning and Fiscal Mana^ment) - 
What justification was used to grant parental leaves in Scandinavia? 

Darling - Policies came out of trade unidns and bargaij^ing with -employers. The 
basic equality of the sexes was government polic^with Social Democrats. ' 

Antoinette Wills ( NEH - Seattle Project) - I'm curious, a5out your statement 

that the U.S. has no .family policy. What would it take to make the U.S. 
have' orte? • ^« " 

Darling - The only f^amily policy we have now is tl^rough wel f ar e, • whic h is 

highly stigmat^ed. If the federal government took over welfare, then 
the states could devote mcire resources f:o child care. The spates ne^ 
to get out froift under the burdens of welfare costs- and administration, 
Welfa^re reform woLjld do much for child-care policy. 

Question -Are you involved with the child care legislation of Haley? This 
woiJld use public*^ school facilities as day care centers. 

DarliVig - This 'does not mean that the same people would* be running both. It 
refers to the use of buildings. * • , 

. • , . -1- • c . . 

Exchanges of information and international r esearch / 

Nostrand - Research is a good thing- to trade. Is th^€ -an exchange of research 
in child care among countries? * 

O 
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Darling - There \8 much applied knowledge* of child growth and development, of 
, education and facilities. But little 'international cooperation is done. 
, - In the U.S. / researchers ask the questions, not the people who rifh 

the programs. I would argue less for research than for -gathering infor- 
mation to see what 'Could be. done. Research is^often a^ela^itig tactic. 

- A note on payeoting skills for teenagers and^ contact with young 
children. The Swedes have done much work in eliminating sex stereotypes,* 
to create equal 'opportunity foi: all children. 

- U.S. parents are over- read, over-studied, over- theoried-- confused^ 
The French don't read so. much about child-«rearing, perhaps because the 

♦ previous generation is still th|^e providing some tradition, and some;; * 
model irf^. • # 

H. Nostrand - I'd like to say it wasn't a problem of ovec-reading but one of 
a deficiency of thinking. Parenting s*hould be given a great deal of 
thought-- perhaps as p^t or the humanities, too? 

This ended the discussion for the first series. By and' large, the con- 
cerns of this session were twofold.: parental authority versus the state's 
participation in child rearing, and funding and policy decisions which might 
affect the organization qf child care in this country. 

The second .eaker, Margaret Sanstad, raised the issues of the pressing 
need for a coherent qhild^care program, and provided a brief history of the 
separate roots of early childhood education and of day car^e in this country. 
As in the first address, an analysis of current conditions is mad6 through 
a study of the past, * and of the values ahd -philosophy underlying the present. 

Funding for child care services in the Unite^States 

Question ^ .How are we to get industry and business to provide child care ser- 
VtC^, since they are the ones to. benefit from the increased labor force? 

Sanstad - It has been ysed' as a bargaining tool by labor/ particularly in 
Europe. ' . ^ ^ 

Nostranjl - A problem with funding by businesses -would be transportation. 

Darling - One alternative is that slots* may be purchased in tl]e neighborhood 
of the families by business, rather than business getting into' actually 
providing the services.* Another is that bud iness".^axes coQld be fun- 
aelled into child care; is won t happen. A major problem with financing 
by business is that the child may become pawn; ail parents are not 
employed; work changes. Continuity of care is .difficult to maintain 
under th^se circumstances. Also, it is not a stable basis for financing. . 
The total fragmentation of the chil9 care -community runs counter to this 
solution. ' • 

- I. 

Prof. Rose McCartin (U. W. Faculty; Educational Psychology) - The Russill- 

Sage* report details several alternatives for industries to contribute to 
child care. Some involve job sharing and leave for parents of sick 
children. ^ 

f 

Innovation in child ca re " 

Burden - What i3 the ideal in child care Arrangements? • 

Sanstad - For society to shoulder some of the burden of child cafe. It is an 
impossible task, especially for single par^ts. There ar^ several new 
ways to give support systems to g^arents. For instance, the use of 



neighborhood school builjiings for such program^ as parent- toddler clasf es, 
co-op nurseries^ well child .cl inics, classes teaching parenting skills, 
opportunities fot. elementary-age children to workvith prc§phoolers. 

Question - How would elementary chi^ldren work witfh preschoolers? 

. i ' • . ' 

Sanstad - Thfere is an excellent curriculum developed for this purpose, to be 
used wltb the teachers' nelp: Exploring • Childhood . 

Nostrand - It is good way to interest the community in young children, and 

♦ a good way for elementary children to develop a taste. for younger children. 
* ♦ • 

Darling - this appearl?^ to be an artificial discussion. We are trying to re- 
create a na'tural learning situation which has beep lost 'With smaller fam- 
ilies. In larger families of the past, older siblings weje placed daily 
in such a relationship with younger children. 

Question ^ do we fund these arrangements'? ' 

Sanstad - It 4s true tkat many of us have a reluctance to hand the control of 
these preschool programs over to the public schjDols, since their record 
^ ^ is not so favorable. One altefnative is to fund local groups, not the 
schogls. 

' «» 

A participant - This would be in support of HB811, Haley's Bill, mentioned* 
last week, to us^ existing schoVils, to renovate them for new purposes. 

Darling - Some programs do exist in the communities which move in that direc- 
tion, for instance those involving older people. 

Sanstad - Urie Bronfjerbtertner, a ^rc^minfent child p^chologist, recommends . 
that society view the child as V part of 'a Largef' community, and that 
child care provisions reflect* this view. . , 

Nostrand - This may be said for old people also. * 

Sanstad - Yes. Instead, old people are often frightened of .their. C(;nnmuni t ies ; ^ 
their homes sfre bastions to protect themselves. 
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Relative roles of children, families, and government 

Burden - What is the relationship of the issue of child^caxe to children's 
rights? 

Darling - l' detest the "children's rights" issue. It places children .and , 
• parents an adversary relationship. The issue is larger than defining 
r|,'ghts-- although in this country, ' "ri|fljts" .is a prevalent viewpoint to 
take on such matters. ft is rather an issue of families' rights to 
. assistance, and of the mutual obligations of famijAes and the state. 

Gross - In, a sense, children and parents are' put in an adversary relationship. 
The family is a target of soft and hard sells by the TV-- witness the 
Saturday morning persuasion in which children are pitted against parents 
by advertising. Ho«r can industry and other institutions play a role? 

Darling - They can charrge the way people work thgre, by solving problems of 
.scheduling rigidity. The corpo^tatioh^ *' needs. are the eight-hour work 
day, which has determined school scheduling. 

Nostrand - We hdve ther opportunity to exploit the American tendency to flex- 
, ^gjp^lity. Individuals are mor-e synchronized in Europe. 

Darling - We value pluralism and choices^ yet thfcr^ are no real choices. We 

need alternatives, if -we are to. be 'free to chobse*. The free market can't 
■provide social utilities-- we found this out with public schools. 
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McCartiSia - We must attempt to provide supports, to get families back to the. 
plare where har/id* things don't happen. 

Sanstad - We must deveT.op local planning bodies, community organizations. 

Gxoss - To focus upon our own state in terms of financing-- can government 
be trusted? We have money. Could we redirect higher education monies 

• " to preschools and elementary schools? T^e choice is already made to 
fund higher education, and continuing education, rather than children. 

Nostrand - Perhaps this is a question of who tlie vote? 

Gross - Yes. we prefer to educate adults rather than children. . 

Nostjand - Foreign language educaU.09, for instance, comes too late. 

Gross - In virBw of th'fe research m early child developrrffint, why is there no 
money in early years? 

George Behan (Seattle University, Adul t /Educat ion) - Ther^^are no eighteen- 
TOonth-olds lobbying. ^ 




Darling - Despite this fact, the funds will not go tojcnild care, because- we 

as a society do not accept the premise that we «nould Spend for child care, 

Sanstad - Perhaps the feminist movement 'may i-n some respects cause changes in 
this premise as more men t^ke on chi Id- rear ing ^respons ib 1 1 it ies . 

Darling - Let me offer here ^ f ac e Lious suggestion: in arder to fund* early 

childhood education, let us aoolish the twelfth grade. In each marriage 
dissolution, let us give custody of the children to the father. 

Cone luding remarks . . . 

Darling - We operate within a vacuum of values. We claim to treasure mothers 
and children; but we don't think' about their living conditions. We act 
as -if the "tree market" works for mothers; 'it doesn't work for parents 
who desperately need decent care and support for their families, and it 
doesn't work l|^the schools, 'either. We have no values, and any we may 
- have are negacWe and one-£ided with respect to the sexes. 

Sanstad - The Carnegie Council for Children, directed ^by Kenneth Ker>iston. has 
written a noteworthy publication on the work ethic. The work ethic is 
viewed as a burden, not a value, decreasing^ the value of children. It 
values diligence and discipline, essentials for a cognitive and techno- 
logical society. It demeans our esteem for human qual it ies, caring f 
about each other. Are wd[, however, moving into a period of^ transition? 
Perhaps the human potential movement, and the interest in Eastern reli- 
gions suggest a swing of Che pendulum towards "human" values. 

Gross - Is there any work done on physicians working with pregnant mothers? 
Anything cohesive? 

Sanstad - Some spottV attemp'ts. * • . ^ \^ 

Darling - In Europe the concern is^not necessarily narrowly' wi th parenting, 
4 but as part of a general family health policy; thera are free mother- 
child cliimcs. But in this country, ,the prevailing aacho-Ameri c an style 
survives: a '.woman, baby in one arm, pulling up on bootstrap with the 
othejr. 
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BIC, ULTURAL EDUCATION 



PAUL McRILL, (Coordinator of Foreign- 
Language Programs in the Seat'tle Public 
Schools, earned the Ph.D. in Spanish at 
the U. of Colorad,o. He taught there and 
at Ohio State, then served as Foreign- 
Language Supervisor for the Jefferson 
County (Colorado) Public Schools from 
1958 to 1964. A visitor frcmi the U. of 
Washington Romancj faculty was so im- 
pressed with his "ac^vi^vement that he was 
invited to be an Assistant Professor in 
that Department, where he directed from 
1965 to'1969 the Washington Foreigr- 
^anguage Program of the Ford Foundation. 
In his present position, he initiated 
the district's program in Engliati as a 
Stcond Language, and its first bilingual 
^educati^n, which now includes programs 
for 2,000 native speakers of fifty lan- 
guages, added to the high-school c6urses 
in nine languages^ 




P^UL McRILL 




HpRST RABURA 



HORST R/.BURA, an exchange teacher from 
Germany, was invited ^ the U. of Wash- 
ington where he is Associate Professor 
of Germanics. He hat directed NDEA 
teacher-trairj^ing institutes in the U.S. 
and in Germany, and has served ^ nation- 
al director of the Experienced Teachers 
Training Program. During the 1970*s'he 
has been shuttling between SeattJJie and 
Bonnes director of a large project- spon- 
sored by the Ministry of Education of the 
Federal Republic'of Ger^many. He was 
charged to design a currxculr^m for teach- 
ing Ger>nan to the children of all the main 
ethnic groups of "Guest Workers" In grades 
5 through 9, as well, as vocational stud^ents 
The result, Spric h mit uns ! (Mufiich, 1975) 
c omb ines books , picture cards, t rans par- 
encies, puppets, tape drills^-Hre^ders, 
me^ 
ian, 

and Portuguese learners,' plus^ 32 films 
and movies , 



language gam^ and glossaries for Turkish, 
Greek, I tali^, Spanish,^ Serbo-Croatian^ 
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THE EDUCATION OF LANGUAGE MINORITIES IN SEATTLE 
PAUL McRILL, 



The^t'itle of this talk suggests a broader Coverage than I am prepared 

to give. What I \ti\\ be talking about is public education in grades Kinder--^ 

-garten through twelve — not' adult education, .nc^1^ colleges and universities, 

not private schools, church schools, Saturday schools, con nn e rcia l schools, 

community schools, or any of several other educatibnal ventures,' All eo-e 

important, but I don'^t know enough about them, and I have only twenty minutes 

•'Let me begin by reciting some facts and numbers. After that, I will 

offer some historical 'perspective , some interpretations^ of what is happening 

and why, and some speculation about the near, and distant future. ^ 

^ Currently, some 60,000 students attend public schools in Seattle, a 

number that decreases year by "year. A little more ^t}ian 5,000 of those 

students have a primary or home language other than English. That number 

i 

grows year by year. 

Among the 5»000 students, about fifteen hundred' speak only a limited 
amount of' English — or no English at all. The other 3,500 range in language 
facility from aboi^ eq.ua]^ use of their two languages to virtually 100/S 
English-speaking. . * • 

The 5,000 students include, inbound numbers, 1100, whose primary • 
language is one dialect or another of Chinese, 800 whose home language is 
Philipino (mostly Tagalog, Ilokano and Visjiyan), 365 Korean, 300 Vietnamese", 
500 Spanish, 1/00 Japanese, and 200 Samoan. The remaining stud^n^s have a^out 
forty different language backgrounds. In Sach language, ' they number#from 
one student to several dozens. 

Although some people think of the whole 5,T)00 as- "foreign-born,*^ a 
great many of them were born in Seattle, or in some other paf-t of the ^ 
United States, Whatever their origins or citizenship, all of them are 
enrolled in the Seattle Public Schools to be educated. The question i-^ 
how to do it. ' . 

The approximately 3,500 students whose English ranges f rom,«^|^equate 
to excellent are, for^ the most part, enrolled in .ordinary school programs. 
Some have academic problems and are getting remedial assistance; some ^eed 
remedial programs and are not yet get'ting them; some are straight-A students; 

/ 



most are about average. ^ 

All but a few of the other 1,500 are in special, programs for students 
of limited English-speaking ability. At' minimum, this means a period or so 
per day of special instruction in English as a Second Language (always ^ 
abbreviated to ESL j . .The students who-get only this minimal progr^ fall^ 
into two categories — those whose native language is so rare in Seattle that 
no bilingual staff or tutors can be found to help them, and those speaking 
more common lang^iages but who exi^t in such small groups in so many schools 
fhat we caa*t find enough bilingual staff to cover all the places. 

For the- "bigger" languages — Cantonese, Spanish, Vietnamese, Taga;Log, 
Ilokano, Sajncar., Korean, Mandarin, Japanese-Vbilingual teachers aud para- ^ 
professionals provide classrccni instruction in schools where concentrations ^ 
of studen;^3 exi^t. ^ ' , ' 

The bilingual instruction isn't exactl^the same in all schools, but 
the different prA^rac^s nave two elements in common — subject matter taught , 
in tne native language, and ESL classes. Biling^aal instructors use the 
native language to. help stJctents learn their basic subject matter because 
the students co'ol'dn't do it in English ^t this ^tage. The bilingual teacher 
ma^ also tea-n ESL, bar jsually this is done by an ESL' specialist whose 
native language is English. 

Most bilingual instruction also includes cultiur§i^content specific 
to tne ethnic group who constitute the nucleus of the program— fest ivals , 
mjsic, dance, food, crafts, and so on. In many cases, students from other 
ehtnic groups take part m these cultural experiences, and, in some schools, 
they have the opportunity to l^arn a new lang^uage^ 

' All together, there are now. forty-three bilingual programs in twenty- 
eight schoQla.'- In- these and other schools, there is also bilingual tutoring, 
done by ho^urly-paid people from the community. This activity is much iftore 
limited in scope and quality than the professionally-staffed programs. 
Tutors, to the extent that they are available, 'work with one or mqre students 
for two or three hours per day. Their ma^in ^purpose is to help the Students 
with their school subjects. Tutoring is done in about" twenty languages. At 
present, about iOO tutors are Working V There would be more Tf we could get 
them—with the right languages, and rf^^dy work where they are needed. 

In some schools, and for some languages, there are special counseling 
services available to students and parents. This is a branch of program 
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service"that is growing and will continue t0 grow for 'several years. 

Next year, nine new bilingual instruction centers will be established. 

The District will provide free -transportati^ ffr students who are willing 

to transfer to a center. This looks like olir most effective strategy for 

making bilingual instruction available to all, 'or nearly all, students^who 

need it. As it is now, the students are foun^ in almost every school in the 

District, mostly in extremely smalj. groups. Even schools that baveJLarger 

numbers of students in one or two languag^e groups a&o have a small scattering 
r 

of students who speak other languages. It seems an impossible task t^o^ut 
full-time staff, or even part-time tutors, in ev^ry location whsre they are 
needed. 

Also, for next year, the activities of tra-nslation and interpretation 
Will be greatly expanded. The "District has a legal obligationy as well as a 
simple necessity, to ^communicate with parents and students in the languages ^ 
best known by them. ' . • ^ - * 

One of the continuing limitations on the effectiveness of bilingual 

i • * 

programs is imposed by the lack of teaching materials, designed for such 

/ . * . * ' 

programs. Only in Spanish is there a significant stock of teaching m^^terials 

for different subjects at different grade levels, and even in Spanish 'the' * ' 
supply is insufficient. Consequently , *much of the bilingual teacher's time*" 
and energy is devoted to* creating the necessary mat^rial^. If tl;is "problem 
IS ever solvea, the cost Of bil3yigual schooling will be sigAif^ixantly reduced. 

These facts summarize the immediate situation in Seattle's public. • ' 
schools, but now did. we reach this j^mt? What are the influences at work? 
Where are we headed? * \^ ^ 

Historically , ^ Seattle has shared m the Ijrends of thought and behavior 
that have been apparent tH^ro^oghout 'the country^ First, there was the melting- 
pot concept, which ruled almost uqdisputeii tht^iDugh most Of our history, unti^' 
well after World Waj: II, The es^m:e oT tiii^s iaeaVds in'the perception of ' 
the USA as an English-speaking cc^mtry.* "The duty of every iminigrant — indeed', 
the diity of every inhabitant — was to conform to the Anglo-American standards 
of good citizenship. These standards included not only tVH use of the English 
language, hnt also the avoidance of any other language* It was acceptable to 
study French or Spanish as a foreign language, but the use of one*s native 
Polish or Japanese, in everyday activities was viewed with suspicion, disapproval 
or contempt. 



As late a6 the .sixties, any special instruction for Seattle s^dents 
who could: not .speak English was labeled "Citizenship cla»es" or^'English 
for tife Foreign-BDrn." This must have been a little bit disconcerting .for 
those Chinese speakers who had been born on Beadiori Hill, or those Spanish 
speakers wlto g,ame from Yakima. But, for .the most part, language minorities 
accepted'^tthe prevailing noti»on that to be a'^ood American meant speaking, 
En^lishi and all that went witii it. * , • ^ . 

The climate of thought began *to' change significantly during the fifties 
and sixties Vith , the visible growth of ethnic pride. At first, this change ^ 
involved mo^ky young people, and theiar political and social views were 
'seen by their more conservative parents as qurfe radical and alarming. 

Our first, attempts at bilingual education in Seattle (years before 
the ::apreme Court gav0 legal force to the !dea) were met by^jnixed reactions 
from 1-anguage-minori^^ parents. Most of those who responded to our 
qUestionrjaires were enthusiastic: about having %*^-quality ESL -instruction. 
They 'were pleased that 1;he te^cheirs recognized and honored their native 
cultures, but most rejected the Suggestion that the native lani^g'es be 
used in the classroom "ty students and^^t^^acher^ ^ ^ 

Tho-^igh most parents gradually changed their' mintis about this^ the 



essential* concerns 'o^ lan^'^uage^m'inority parents have not changed thirough 
the years. They are exa-r^tiy same as the .concerns of English-speaking^ 
parents.* 'Parents of what-ever language group want their children to le^rn 
as much as possible,! to^get good' grades, to be accepted* s<5cially,, to be ' 
. pr,egared for college or*^well-paid employment high school. They want^ 

sij^c«3t\nd happiness for th^fr aons and daughters. * • 

^i^iv' pe^fect^y normal, desire has g.lways been ^Hcompanied by some urges 0 
•that vera in Conflict wfth each other ,^^p^cially during the times when the 
melting-p<5t> i'i^^'i' only ' aj:ce^table one. Parents w^inted to be good ^ 
/Americati^, and :(et''ti?tey w^^nted their language and their ?ilstoms to survive 
in their children. Even today, some parents believe that patriotisjn requires 
*up thQ ancestral ciil^ture. JFhe cultural tilg-of-war often, causes » 
' Tamil iesVc% sp 111. apart^ One. effect of'the new ideas and. the new education 
is to 'make^it^.easjL^r for the genera^t ions ^o stay togeth^jr— ^iter.aliy and V 
philosophically i 1 -> ^ . . - 

In the f^stab^rsh^d larger community , -Including both Anglo-Americans 
and some ethnic minorities, there ar^ some strong , reservations about 
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bilingu&l education, and a continuing affection *f or the melting pot. " 
Differences of opinioij about these matters lead to some division into, 
/ factions within ethnic communities, especially divisions between old 
' • population? and new^ immigrants .of t'he.same ctilturai origins, A great' 

' many AnglorAmerican^f still believe that the first' duty of language 
^ minorities is ,to leeurn Snglish, ar\d thus get on the rb^ to becoming 
M good Americans. Miiey sharply question the propriety of spending extra 

money for ^special sphool programs. Some of the better-established ethnic / 
^ minorities, b^f now ^eaking^ only English, - have roufehly the same attitudes, 
^'requently, someone from the latter group telephones my office to . 
make an angrjjj^tatement / The- statemeht \isually boils down to this: "I 
didn't speak Engl ia^ when 'I came here forty years a^o; nobody did anything 
, „ special^for me; and see how^ w^ll turned out," Sometimes, the separation 
'between the old and th^ ne* -^as .ot)|er rati^j^iea,. Sometimes the "old" 
«^ resident iCeelfi that his hard-^Voh .AmericaufN^l^fcs i^'^llir^atened by school' " 
programJ^ftat; ilfxint the oM languagi and tl^^ld Wfe,ys, Somet^es, . , ^ 
there is the 'fear (occasionally justified)'" that the school program will ' 
lump the* new umnigrant the^the Seattle-born child together without taking ' 
into accourff" the real differences in their\s^^tuations and needs, - — / 

! . _ ; ' - • , . ' i 

^ The viewpoints of people in the education^ estab;Lishment vary ' 

I * ' - ' V ' ' ' ' / * ^ ' 

considerably, b^t they tend to; corftcide/with .th-e coriservatism of the V > ' 

larger communitjj', Ofie^added^ dimension to trhe educator's; reservations , , . 

about bilingual Wucation is th^ frequently-express^ fear that" time , ' " ' ^ 

dey<5ted to special- prograins'^'will^ detract from the stiJfent.'s learning , of > 

the "basi,cs." Tl^is^fear persists, no matter how many times *it i^pproven * . - ^ ^ 

, to be groun^sl^ss^J. »Still, at least in Seattle a^d a ?ew o-Wier plac^s\ ' 

^teaclters arid adminrlt^tratara ,havfe become dramatically 'more supportive of • ' ^ 

bilingual education in the JLast fiv^. years, ' ' > ' , ^ 

^ , • ' 'C^e paVt of't^e education establ^hment is a notabli excieption to* 

t^ r^'^mf^rr conservatism. Those educators in -the ^reas o£ foreign 

language apd linguistic s'^are mostly strong su^pporters yof l)ilingua}. 

• programs. Foreign- Iftnguage-te^achers favor \traditioAal pb^^am models * 
^ involving both the l^ng^age-minority 'and 'EnfeZi^^dMiibaxit 'students.' * ' • 

^ They^^^^^see, bilingual instruction as a vehicl'elfor recipijgcal teacl:vi»g> a ♦ ^ 

• ^ force foi^ Iflteirculturil understanding. LingWs^ teft^ to be* fascinated ' ' . 
^ by the. theories and technicalities |df second+leLnguage acquisition, and\ 



: to see 'the bilingual classroom as r research lab. 

Until recent times, government was a force in bilingual education 
only by* virtue of its irjdif f erence 150 the* whole question, or its prohi- 
bitions' against teaching in any language but English. During the 1960*s, ^ 
.the Federal and sOme state governments began to ^hact legislation* prpmoting^ 
" ' bilingual education. The legislation rested almost exclusively on the 
assumption ^ha.t bilingualism is a disadvantage, or that it causes social 
and academic damage ,tttat must be remedied. Government programs are essentially 
remedial programs. ' ' . ^• 

' T^e Supreme Court both strengthened and confused the ^ governmental 
role in '-bilingual education by its decision in the case of vs^ Nichols 
in 197^+.* The Court ruled that the San Francisco Unified Scl^ol District 
v^tolated the civil rigHts of^Chinese-speaking students by requiring 
' , them to attend schools with a curriculum access^^le only to speakers of ^ 

English. The Coi^rt did not prescribe bilingu^ inst{uction~nor any 
' ♦ • other specific 'remedy--but said that the-schiol district must give special 
\help to the students H that ttiey Qould effe^ively particifrte^in the 
school program. 

- ' Ttius,.the Court piraced a. substantial legal foundation under the 

concept of -"di'sadvantagedness" as it relates to sirudents whose lang 

is not "English. At the same time, it* narrowed the definition of 

^ ^ * -> ' ^ 

disacivartta^, so^-yiat it became almost exclusively a matter of pr 

in English. 

- ^ ' / in effect, this means that both the Congress a^d the Department of 

health, Educat^ion and Welfare a#e committed to the support and enforcement 
' of nothing beyond transitional programs, that is, programs that terminate 
ad.*?oon as the^dent can "effectively participfte" in the English-language 
curriculijm. 

' . Generally speaking, f^eral and state funds granted for the support 

' ^ ot bilingual programs ar* surrounded by guidelines intended to discourage . 

any df the broader purp9ses of bilingual education. The money must be ^ 
" spent ■mostly or exclusively on ^students who are very limited in their 
command of English. These students .must Be present in large numbers _ 
before a* grant can be considered. Lasfly, program evaluations, to 
" ' ■ < fr^cate 'success^;, myst show that students are making progres's toyard 
< • remedying t,he '"deficiencies" that made them eligible for the program. 

•■ , " " ^ - " 
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In a 19T6 Report to . the Congress , the'Comptroller General roundly 
criticized the= Bilingual Education Office for many perceived failures — 
among them, a .tendency toyard the support, of maintenance programs, that 
is, pragrams intended to maintain the. first language and its culture. 

I have Very mixed emotions about governme^ntal influence on the ' - 
course of biliagual education. On the one hand, I Aust recognize with 
grati^de th«-fdct that many thousands of students are benefitting from 
special programs that might never ^ave existed without governmental 
intervention. I also recognize that the government does not prohibit 
programs that exceed the bare legal requirem.ent s . 

Ot the other hand, the fact that government does not support such 
programs is in itself very damaging. have seen in th^ past what 

governmental indifference can do. To say that local districts are free 
to exceed the requirements is ^ ignore the most basic facts of school 
fin«.nce. It is very -exf^ensive ta meet even the minimi requirements of 
the law. . ' - * . ^ 

At present^; the Seattle -School. District^ is^ going beyond the legal" 

minimum, because we see grander purposes in bilingual education than 

^ ^> 

' mere remedying of deficiencies. We see positive 'values in fostering the 

' \ ' ' ' ^ • ♦ 

pre g « r^us rt a .Qn of our languages and culturelj-. We see positi^je values in 

^ the involvement of English-speaking sti^dent^. ^ ^ 

We may find it imfoss^ible to continue in -^hiV^aa^h when the State 
of Washington assumes full financial responsibill^^^^r 'public schooling. 
Depending on the final outcome ofc"4he debate now in^progre$s irr^'Olympia, 
we may find it exce«diri|^y_ difficult' 't'P \o even tk^^minima^ program 
required' by federal law. ^ f / - ' ' ^ 

In^any case, the American perception of bilingual , education seems 
to me to>be moving toward a closer and clo^eh approxir^atioa of the 
definition 'given by the courts 4nd by HEW. This is probably inevitable, 
but I'm sorry to see it happening. 

When we come^^^the time wl3^&tr"TTr5^4^ransitional, pi^^ogram- knd thi^ 
remedial program are tlje^sum an^ * substance or bilingual education, then 
I V^ink we will find that ye have Juinped back intb th^ melting pot.** 
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HOW THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC Of . GERMANY TRIES TO SC^VE THE 
PROBLEMS IN BILINGUAL AnD BICULTURAL EDUCATION 

HC»ST M, lUj^BURA , , . ' : 

Because of the so*called econondc^^ miracle which took pl^ce during the 
1950' Geraanys has needed iBore and 1901^ workers for its industry. By 
1973 there wefe officially about 3,000^^ foreign workers^ in Germany. 
Many had .brought ^heir families and stayed for a period of one to teft years. 
They came from all pver Western Europe, ^ut mainly from Turkey, Greece, 
Spi|^n» Yugoslayia, Italy, and Portugal. This great number of foreign workers 
was completely -new to the Germans and as ^uch treated new problems for their 
society. Socially these people were not accepted. However, the Germans 
needed them for their labor force. \ 

Since the foreign inkers are only temporarily in German^ they have 
usually had little interest in being integrated or in adapting to German 
culture. Many^of them have come to Germany ^ecaus^' they were not able to 
make a living in t-heir o%m countries. They d^ame mainly to make money and 
thus to improve theii^^ st^andard oi living at home. This represents a some- 
what different situation from here ^in the Unit^ed States where members 4f 
minority ethnic groups are here permanently, ^ut it was somewhat different 
for the ^children. German law requires that all\ children living in Germany 
* must attend a German public schJbl. The great \nflu^ of foreign workers* 
children into Germany confronted.„Gertsan schools yith totally new proble^^. 
*There are presently* over 350,000 foreign childreii^ of school sge in Germany. 
This created utterly new probleais for the German v i^chools since ^hey had 
'i>reyiously had no experience in dealing with large nimibers of foreign, chil- 
dren. In some sUlobls, e.g., in Berlin, 60 - 70Z of the school population 
.consisted of foreign children. The schools were not prepared to cope with 
this problem, oMinly because no specific guidelines %#ere in existence. 

School authorities took three possible solutions fojr the education of 
these ch^d^en into consideration. 

1. Special classes for foreign children with all of the instruction bein^ 
given in their native language (German was thua treated as a foreign language) < 
This meant children remaimed isolatecl within their home culture. 

2. Participation in regular (Serman classes. The result would be total, 
integd^on into the Gemyn culture w^th possible concomitant loss of their 

ORtt 
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3. A prograin which assured a 'bilingj^L and a bicultural educatlont Instruc* 
tion in the mother tongue ' for tbe most important subject nvattcif such as 
socliii studies, natural sciences, and instruction in German as a second lan- 
guage and paTt;iaip^tion in classes where the German language is not so - ' 
important $uch as ihusilc, art, and sports. , — ^ 

At first, grdat emphasis* was placed vpdn the second kin<} of program which 
called 'for a total integration into the German school system. Soon this Idea 
was dropped because ohildren were not able to pisrticipate succes^sfully in 
the classroom situation --'not only because of lack of prof iciency ^in Geraan 
bot also becayse of their different educational backgrounds. The magnitude 
of this difference is shown by the fact that a fifth grade education in , 
Turkey is approximately equivalent-^ a third grade education in Germany*^ 
And parent/^resented the total immersion of th&ir children in German ^chool'4 
because thev werAafraid their children would become strangei^ to theit own 

culture. ' ^ 

Finally in 1974/75 the idea of a -bilingual and a bicultural program 

emerged. It was recognized that the, children are during the time of their 

•* ' . ' 

stay in Genpany in a bilingual' and bicultural situation. Both within and 

outside their families they were exposed to different lahguages and to 

different codes of values and behavior. Children are in constant conflict 

with the established codes of their home-culture and the codes o^ German 

culture.'' The adults learn to deal with these discrepancies m^ch more easily 

than their children because they have their cultural codes already fii;pil/ 

established:* |and arc riot^steadily exposed to conflicts as their children 

are in schopl. We found out that children tended to becoi^ bicultural as ^ 

soon'as theycame to Germany and all the more so, as soon as they attended, a 

German school. They adapted to the codes of both cultures very rapidly. 

The question is whether t^ia process is the result of formal education or a 

normal natural deyelopment; We found that ej^ther the home of th6 child or 

his attending a national school could inhibit this process. However, this 

(Jepended greatly on the age level and to what extent a child had already 

emerged in the honfe culture. Now the question arises as to v*^t extent 

this j)rocess can take place as a natural development and to what extent it 

can occur in a controlled educational program* The willingness to adapt, to 

t ^ - ' ' 



the nev culture is one o^f the, most important factors/ Th^s willingness 
depends greatly on the length of the planned stay in Germany* ThiS seems 
to me the moat significant difference between the problem of bilingual aUd 
bi^iiltural' education in Germaay is opposed to that of . in the United States. 
However, there are similarities .in the problems involvec^. In dealing with 
these problems we found that one can not become bicultural through learning 
about another culture in a classroom or through books. A ciiLture has to 
be experienced --a person has to liv^ in the other culture; otherwise only 
minimal information ^111 be assimilated^ but an understanding of th^ othep 
culture will not necessarily take place. The only thing a school can do ' 
is to try to preserve t^libultural heritage. This applies mainly to chil- 
(^ren who have been born and educated in a different cul^ture. V/e have e^n 
^ ^ .great difference in the cultural behavior of children of foreign -workers 
wno ^ave been born in Germany and that of childrcffl who have come to Germany 
f^om their respective homelands. In spite of living with their families 
of^en, in a ghetto situation the children who were born in Germany and 
liV^d all of their childhood in Germany were not much different from German 
children. Children who started in the first grade had practically no 
problem in adaptingto German schools and in coping with the school work. 
^Soae iiad even more difficulties with the instruction In their native Ian- 
^ guagiBA « ^ ^ \ 

It was also found that the difference in the educational backgrounds, 
^ as welVlas the social or family backgrounds and the attit\ides toward learn- 
in(f played an important role in the progress of the Individual child. Many 
chlldrenl in particular Turkish children/ came from illiterate families or 
from life(|I^ villages* They had sometimes a very limited vocabulary even 
in their \\m language. Tests revealed that one could not expect TH2r^the^||| 
competence\ in a foreign language 'wpuld^exeeed the competence in their own 
language. 

'The differences in the-language systems, sounds, and structures were 
also disturbing factors. Little children had fewer problems in M|king the ^ 
transition to German. * In some instances He found that' younger children who 
had learned derman and had not been in tbeir home couatry for a considerable 
length of ^im^ spoke^heir native language with a German accent* 

Younger children felt a^home in Germany sooner than o^der ^es. The 
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older, ones at first had a much greater desire to return home becausf of 
the sudden confrontation yith German life ^nd culture. In addition, Mny 
came from a lov-incd»e class^and an entirely different social, stratum 
which made it even more difficult to gain access into German life and 
society^. In 'this case youth groups^ ^nd welfsre orgsnizations were of great 
h^lp. They established' recrestional centers snd clubs where foreign %forke^rs* 
children could ^et children of other nationalities socially and receive help 
in their ^school work; J 

Special instruments for evaluation purposes^had to be developed since 
tests for measuring German children's achievements were not suitable for 
this group. Special educational programs had to be established since the 
existing school structure did .not make provision for the schooling of these 
children. a, / 

The most^successful aj[id satisfactory program is one in which jthe sub- 
ject matter is taught in fte different home languages and QermanM.s taught 
as a second language for about eight to fifteen hours per weeW; In this 
^curriculum a child can trans^fer into a normal Getpan class %iMn he feels 
ready. In this way a gradual integration into the Germaa class is assured.' 

This type of program not only requfred specially developed teaching 
materials but also a specially trained teacher who npt onlyjhad to-be 
qualified and trained to teach German as a second language 
had to have an understanding of ^ 

a. the educational system of the different natiorAlities, 

b. the ways and standards of living ip the different countries^' 

c. the ways and standards of living of the foreign families In Germany, 

d. the special features of the different languages which could have an 
influence- on the learning of German, ' *^ , 

e. the stage of education of the individual child when it arrived in N 
Germany, and - ' 

f. the problems children confronted with in Qetmany. 

.This brings me now to the work 1 did in Germany, i.e., the develop- 
ment of a language program and of materials for teaching German as a second 
language to children of otTier mother tongues. The following conments are 
based mainly on the situation in West Germany. However, I believe some of 
these recommendations can apply also to bilingual and blcultural programs 



but who also 



in Uie United Sta^^s*. Keeping all of the previously mentioned prpblema 
in mind, I caa^^'^ the conclusion that these programs and materials must 
necessarily go beyond the ^cope of th^ traditional concept of foreign 
language teaching Inasmuch as they must be adaptalile in method and content 
to the needj and learning capability of the foreign child. 

In other words, such language prog^^ras must t^ke into account the 
ages as well as the psychological and the^ socio-cultural background of the' 
♦ foreign children while simultaneously preparing them through an abbre- 
viated process --for participation in the tegular German educational system. 
Such a program must be designed to facilitate the foreign children's inte- 
•gration into German society and schools and at the same tim^ permit the 
students to retain their own cultural heritage and language. It is obvious 
that experiences gained from past language programs yhich were developed 
under different conditions may be considered useful only in a very limited 

In teaching German, to foreign children it must be remembered that rhe 
language cannot be learned in the usual way because of a limited proficiency 
in the native tongue. The second language mus^ assume responsibility for 
decisive processes of socialization as ^ell as identity and personality 
development* 

The aspired goal in the teaching of German to foreign children is not 
so much their progress in working grammar but rather in the experience of 
corqmunicating. The children must be given the opportunity of gathering 
experience from their social situation and of confronting it. Language 
must be challenged by the reality of living and must dal?ly prove itself. 
The ^Language structure, vocabulary, and strategies of speech which arise 
from the environment* in which these children live must be incorporated into 
such special pifograms of teaching German, . Silch a program must, therelbre, 
achieve two goals: ^ " , ^ 

^ I, to teach the children such language as they depend upon in order 
*to live and assert themselves 'in German society; ' * - . 

2. to impart to them the vocabulary which will enable them to follow 
instruction in normal classroom teaching in the'various subjects. 
The ^content of the program must take into consideration the social as well 
as the more iamediate collective heeds 'of the children there. The content 
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Bust not present the children with an un^jlemished inage of an Intact society, 
but rather «uat evolve from within the child's environment. The subject 
matter must contribute to the solution of conflict situations *Alch means 
that the text must also suggest definite ways of conduct, X linguistic 
basis -must first be cons^tructed before we csn develop suitable linguistic 
topics and from there proceed In planned learning stages* 

In the planning of German language courses for foreign chlld#h great 
care must be exercised. These language courses must be taught simultaneously 
wlthVegular courses to avoid possible ghetto situations In schools which 
would Impede the Integration process Into the school syst«l^%i8 make accept- 
ance of the foreign child by the Germ/n st\Sent body more difficult. The 
foreign children must be given the opportunity to'participate in such German 
classes for Which the knowledge of German is not essential such as music, 
phys*9Bi education, shop, etc. This insures that the^foreign child will 
become familiar with t^e German school system; in addition" any expos^ire to 
German canV»ly t>e beneficial to the actual learning of German. 

Professor Hermann MUUer of the University of Frankfurt/Main ^s re'- 
marked very correctly that the traditional concept of foreign lan|^ge teach- 
ing cannot be simply superimposed on the teaching of German to the children 
of foreign workers. It is not sufficient to convey a language formally and 
systematically according to the latest pedagogical insights and skills. 
Rather, it is important to consider the children's relationship to the 
German language, their language abilit^K^heir interest in communication, 
their motivation, and t)»eir social situation.. 

It must further be remembered that in" most cases the teacher has to 
work wit^ classes who are muLti-natldnal and at various age levels, and that 
mo8*of these-children have little or no knowledge of German when they begin 
the courses. Even their leveU of proficiency in their own native languages 
vary -greatly with the -educational system in their native countries and the 
social strata to which they belonged there. 

The non- homogeneous nature of the classes of forei-gn children J^kes 
it imperative that the classes be conducted exclusively in German. This 
. puts the emphksis on audio-yisual media. In addition to the textbook and 
workbook with exercises, picture cards, transparent overlays, puppets, 
tapes, /further such additional materials as readtfig books, language games 
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•nd aovlet'for each vu)it have beetv produced. Aa far aa I Know thla is the 
moat coaq>lete media package >at preaent availablet The Federal Goverco^nt 
ot Germany haa appropriated approxioMtely three million DM for the develop* 
meint of theae materlala and the eleven State Miniatriea of Education are 
aharlng the production coata which amount to approximately the same simi. 

In coticluaion I muat aay that the most important features of a success* 
fulr bilingual and bicultural program are the teacher atid' the teaching ^ 
materiala. And of course. the school authorities will have to take the . 
nepeaaary $J^ep8 in order tc^implement such a program. They will have to 
provide for the following; 

1. The introduction of special language classes for the preparation 
^ of successful participation ^ in regular classes. ^ 

2. ' The continuation of' instruction in the second language^ after the 

first integration into a normal class until, the child has reached 
the; .necessary level of proficiency. * 

3. Separate classes for instruction in 'the mother Congue. ' 

4« Development of special teaching materials and cujjriculum which 

will prepare the children for instruction in the second language ai 
'^the life in the new society. 

3. Special training {Programs for teachers of children of minorities 
and other ethnic groups. y 

6. Making extra ^elp available for homework and tutorial work. 

7-. Development of special tests %o determine the language proficiency 
level. *t 

8. Opportunit^i for teaching small groupa and for individualised 
instruction. • * 

9. Languag e ina truction according to age level and nationality. 
10. NeceaMry chamges in order to accoanodate the neWda of the 

fore igtJ*'*'Ctmdren. 

Only if theae essential Bteps are taken will we perhapa move toward a 
:'2iMcceaaful program in bilingual and bicultural education. ^ 
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BILINGUAL/BICULtURAL EDUCATION 

- ) ' ^ 1 . N 

CONNIE M. SANCHEZ^ Rapporteur 

0 *■ 

Linguistics 

Prof. H. Ondale (U. W. Faculty^ - In reference to P. McRill's comments on how 
linguists see the btlingual classroom as a research lab, the position of 
linguists can be 'defended on the grounds that much research has shown 
that there is no ill effect of ^bi'^ingualism in children; and further 
evidence shows that children who have been taught bilin^ually are mudh 
more effective than the monolingual. We mustproceed Ifo a third stage 
which would include the^ English population in the bilingual programs, so 
that all could have the opportunity to be engaged in' bilingual learning. 

Legislation 

Connie Sanchez (U.W.) - Current federally funded bilingual programs allow up 
to five per cent enrollment of English speaking students. 

Tutors 



Prof. Joseph Voyles (U.W. Faculty) - Seattle Public Schools provide tutoring 

in some languages; what^are th^ languages for which there are no tutors? . 

Dr. Paul McRill (Seattle Public Schools) They range from Arabic to 40 or 
50 o.thers. In some cases we have one or two tutors that have one or 
two children speaking the* same' language at two different ends of town. 
The question is not how many people we have speaking those languages, 
but ho^w many are interested in tutoring for not much money. ^ Are they 
willing to do it at the time of day that* it has to be done, and in the • 
appropriate school,? Whien you g^t all these variables sorted out, the 
answ$*f;^unfts out to be, no, it doesn't fit together. We've had a large, 
turnover of tutors 'this year; out of 150 hired, only 100 remain,' and 
perhaps by the end of the year another 50 will have come and gone because 
they find it unhat)dy or whatever. It's a question of matching time and 
place with the person with the language that can do what needs to be done. 

Prof. Howard Nostrand (U.W. Faculty).- Could^your pool of personnel be pooled ^* 
with the Altrusa Society Language Bank? 

Voyles - What are the more obscure languages'" spoken in the district? 

McRill " Swahili, Letish, Urundi, Chamorro' tend t*o run in ones, and then others 
go to three or four speakers. Strangely enough that "magic" government 
. number of 20 which takes significance is being met. We are now getting 
up to 25 or, 30 languages that are ne^r the threshold* of 720 speakers in 
the district. There are beginning to be more turop'ean languages and lan- 



guages other tjian Asian, 



1. Doctoral' candidate in Educational Administration and^urr iculum, 
University of Washington College of Education. 

2-T-^Names of representatives of the Language Bank were subseqiftntly * 
given to Dr. McRill. 
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Voyles* - Are- there any Albanian speaking children in the school district^ 

McRiTt - None listed, 'but there has been an influx of Arabic for which we 
Have no takers foi* tutoring. . , 

Nostrand -'I wonder if we could spread xhe area served beyond Seaijtle using, 
the University of Washington phones (because of 'low rates) .to help for 
one half to one hour of tutoring daily. 

Mcftill - The people hired to 4ceeff -thi^s in operation wou^ld have to be truly.* 
altruistic. They wo^uld end up with less. than $12 f|^r half day after 
mileage deductions . * 

Nostrand - Altr.usa and 'the Community Advisory Board ii^ould like some advice on 
how we'^can better meet the* language needs of the^^nnriunity and individ- » 
aals through cooperation with the mass media, the Altrusa Laijguage Bank, 
the private sector and the Schools. 

McRill - I would be grateful for arty referrals to bolster tutoring. 
German program 

Louise Colling (U.W.) - In the program in Germany, what do they do to maintain 
a-person^s identity with his native tongue? 

Prof. Horst Rabura (U.W.' Faculty) This is done through the cdmtent in the 

teaching materials which ^re takeh from the situation in which the child 
is -living, an(} goes back to family traditions^ This is what made my job 
" ^Ijiost difficult' because I had ^to do a lot of research to fifid out about 
customs, eating habits, etc. (Show^book iUusj^rating customs that 
childrea identified with the language' they were learning. ) We tried' 
to preM^t only language tha^the child cDuld identify with in German 
so as to present a dreairr worl'd.^''^ 

McRill - In schools I visited in ^Ber 1 in, # .n^iced Turkish-speaking teachers 

using the Turkish language in the classroom as the medium of instruction. 

Rabura - Germany importe'd teachers from the d'i^fe^nt countries. However, 
they didn't know enbu^ German to make ?he m.issing link so they had to 
get special training themselves throtrgh special' programs that the schools 
are trying to establish, paid for by the government. You don't find 
German teachers speaking languages like Turkish and Greek. German chil- 
dren do not participate in any bil ingual/*icul tural education. The 
profclem with creating national^ classes is that you create a ghetto within 
" the school. I visited a school in- Cologne where the school population is 
'about 40% Turkish children. These children were all- in one wing and the 
German children called it the. •^^tirkish Wipg".^ Likewise^ the Turkish ^ 
children call,ed the German section the "Pork-eater Wing" because .Turks 
are not allowed to eat pork, but Germ&ns do. These are'some of the-, things 
that, go on- as a result of separating them. Ther/fefore, they must be • , 
brought together to get a better cultural understanding. ,The only attempt 
to do this is on a small scale *t-hrough church groups, wel f are-orgauiza t j.o'n 



Sprich Nfi t Uns ! Sc r^ics 1-4 by Horst M. ftabura, published by.Institut 
flir Film und Bild in Wisseapchaft und JJnterr icht, 1975-76. * ' 
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groups, and other private groups which est^lish tfeeting centers to bring 
Germans and children of other nationalities tpgether. , . • 

Collins - Do you have adul t-education*" c lasses in Germany? 

Rabura - No, they are dealing- just with the 'essentials-- survival language. 

Parehts are not interested in anything else. The educationist Turkish . 
children exceeds, that of their parent;s, which causes f aro^y ""problems . 
The father is the authoritarian figure; yet the daught^er often has to 
act as interpreter for him, which is somewhat ironical and thus cau^s 
"N family problems, . . •» > - ^ ' 

^Vfiostrand - Is the Volkschule a'n extension of the Secondary schocTl iato adult 
^ education? * ^ ^ ' 

Rabura - It is^-similar to the community college here, id's % s"Vafce^ins ti tution 
which taices c&s;^ of special programs such as language instruction. The' 
MinjrMi:^ of Labor has passed a bill to provide funds for th*e creation of 
language prognams for adults." Industry also shares in providing these ' 
funds because industrialis'ts want their working peoj^le to speak better 
because they ^et better work and thus get their money back. I 

Counsel ing . ' 

. Nostrand - What- is the' counseling available to parents in the Settle system? 

, McRill - One state-funded project is Proyecto Saber^ staffed by five profes- 
sionals and five tutors. They work with Chicanos between the child and * 
the family making house calls, having parents in, working with children ^ 
to work out any academic difficulties or other difficulties. There are 
similar things at (ither schools; for exaiijpl^e, Paul Platu is a Samoan , 
family counselor and teacher who spends much' time in courts, jail and 
welfare offices helping families and children. Some of this 'is also 
happenMig at» Franklin High School (Filipino, Chinese) -and Beacen Hill 
* "£l^ementary (Chinese). Aid is also given to carry out parent conferences 

not otherwise carried out because of language barriers. ' ^ i^^- 

Bilingual centers ^ • ^ ✓ , 

Collins What is 'a bilingual c^'nter? 

McRill It's a created bilingual environment, used in a setting ^where there 
is not a great concentration of children to start with. Children are 
invited, and .those who choose ^re provided with transportation. A child 
/may be the only one from that, culture in his school'. The center gives \ 
that child a chance to interact with other children from his own culture 
as well as with children from the* Anglo-American culture. • 

CollLns - Where will the* centers be located in Seattle? , Will they be placed 
in several areas? , . ' . • 

McRill'-^ Yes, some started this year in SchmitzPPark and *go all the way to the 
North End. The work being donf^ currently is mos.tly in Korean^ although 
we rrfay be doing some in Portuguese very shortly since we are naw getting 
an influx of Portuguese, some of <^hom are new immigrants to the^are^. 

Sanchez - Will the nine new bilrngual resource center^ offer a 'special cur-v 

riculum ^Gch as t?^R horizon, sci.ence and other "magnet" programs? • > 

McRill - Some will be identified by the name of the language, Cantonese, Korean 
etc. We will' have for the first time five multi-langu-age centers whe^^^ 



\ ^ .yoix will not reelly be able to do a* conventional bilioigual program ^ 

bec;atis*e we >re invitin*g chil-dren from any language at all to ,-com0| They 
* j^ill get a littl^ dififerent ylTind of program {roni' the 'bilingual* prograjgjs 
' / *witii^^t)ne name of a spe^ifl/ language. In tbe'^multi-langua|e centers . 

Students vTLll get better, /ful ler, and m^re professional treatment than | 
they» did in an iscAatecLypot ^where they had. to depend cjn a tutc^. This 
wiil a»lLow us^ to.rOf f er some advanced courses for those^ who may be 
^ suc«es*sfS*^ enougtT conver^t'ionally but who need more work in reading, 
, * etcV ^t will b,e a Mecca for some of the bilingual tutoring ^^ervices. < It^ 
^. ^will aT^o g^tve us a chance to reduce' the ,od(^ between us. For example, 

if you have^ffive Greek . chfldrert' in five schools , then you need, f iv^ tutofs. 
*'lf you have all fiv& of them in'one school you only need one tutor. So 
• *• that's' tHe main strategy here. In the bilingual c^nlLgrs with the language , 
f name, there will be a who-le range of activities: the subject' v^atter 

- learned tfTtough ,the *Korean-sp^eaking teacher or whatever, the cuLtural 
idjiiv^i^ei, int^rac ti'ons, ESL taught by a q^ualified specialist in E^L, 
^<and in the bes JPw^lUiuations, I hope to produce some planned interaction 
with the s^udent^^Bj^^^^ schooK Incidentally, we don't get the "Turkish 
Wing" situation.- Not oply is it against the^^, b'ut it^ i6 bad»practice 
ailteys\ Whatever" tht state of their English^ftt least for half **he school 
^ay "the chiltlr^n go to regular'Cl^sses with mixed populations and are a 
part of and.ar^ acquainted witint the school. -In sonrt classes students can 
-"-^participate, <qui*te well bec5H|,se lan^i^age is not ^t he big issue-- music, art. 

S.adchez - You ment loned -^Tia t - fivdWj^ 1 ingual* centers wiU be exclusively tagged' 
by one 'language ^ ^What are th^^ languages? ^ 

McrRili -^'-I TTiaysound*a little dumb having trouble Answering' t-hat, bu^^e have 
0 43 bilingual Rro^rams in 28 ac~hools now. A couplfe will be Chinese (Can- 
^ *^tonpsej Mandarin) , -dn^ KOr ean, /one '^ietnam^e . ^ ' , ^ 

^ostrand - An^^ Spanish? . - 

McRill" - No new* ones in Spanish.' Spanish is* not one of our biggest languages^ 
a-nc? It doesn't grow' that much. Ve may get a surprise* this fall; may^e_, 
we^ll^et a rush is Spanish, I don't know.' There are currently two ele- 
^TTie^ta^ry,. schools- >and one high scho(<l that have Spanish programs, as well 
i» . * 'as the/traveling services of ProyScto Saber. ' ^ 

Frances Nostrand (U.W". Faculty) - Do \fou need more ESL specialists? 

' Mp^lill -'We may be hiring more this fall, at le^st ten 

F. Nostrand - 1 W9nder -^if this would-be a good fieTd for students to get. i^nto^ 

,McRlir^ Yis, I t^ink-it would be. Like other . fields, it does not provide, ' 
inst ant jobs-, but there are oppo-rtunities . ' * , k ' 

i^ollijis ' Will ^ome attempt- be made to involve others ;in these x:enters? 

McRiii Yes, to the extent possible. ' Tojnorrow the Brighton cJ^ildren are put- 
ting. on a pot;,,, lunch with entertainment (Tagalog and lllokano), and all 
are 'incited tQ.^pnr ticipate . The Chinese sector at Beacon Hill also in- 
r ^ Vol ve§ all . ^ * - • / • ^ 

Collins - What- is the parents' rea<J:tion? ^ * v ' 

.Mcl^ill - The^ ^^ct- cautiously at first, and then enthus ias t ica 1^ very shortly 
^ ' ' after. ^vsJR p-srents wanted children to participate in t^^|jft events 

M * ' * ^only and nSt the Unguage learning,- but many* change^ theirjmlnds i^ter 
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^Coljiivs - Why wouTd p^arents want to dlprlve their childten of thi$ 'e^^perience? 

Mc^ll - They don't see ft »as tha t,. because oi^past exper i"ences . 6%ie used 
to get into trouMe for speaking Chinese, .etc. Some grants thirfk^dt^^ 
a waste of ti-me^ may spoiV the child J^s progress; I personally think-'it'^ 
very ba^ic', r . ^ , - " * »I ' ^li^ 

Materials - , • ' ' . 

~ — ^ ' ^ ' ^ • ' : . t ' ^ 

H. Nostrand^- ts there^ an- effort towards riatronal poolinjg^f -ijateriflls i& ' 
offset the- l^ck of apprS|)riate teadhing. ftiaterials? 

McRill - Yes, but not fast 6r ef fective^yet • Materials centers hav^feeen 

established throughout .'the U. 5. by federal fu^^s, but -^t hey are riot y^t 
'•itisfa/crtory. ^Just as ^they get-going, the funds 'are. cut off, M\ich^of, ' ' 
f ^at is .beirtg used here is produced by teachers locally anS in San Fran- ^ 
^^isco. The Chinese bilingual teachers here have to. spend a lot-'.of time 
writing th^ir o^flu^aterials ; * ' 

RabVra - The advantage^f the project I dijr^cted wa^ that'I'was able tq acquire 
funding based on the time needed for development and production of the 
»entire materials which taok a period of three years. Eleven, s ta'tes^ 
^ shared the costs, ^ ' ' ' • . 

IcRiir - This has been a biemistak?^ here, 'because the^ government^as never 
said to ariypt^e. Here contract ta do a set , of arithmetic materials , 

in Spanish' for grades K-6. The government t?ere says. Here's funds for' 
. a year; make curi/icuium materials. t» - ' 

H, Noatrand - You notice hov we get the advantages and d isad^vantage^ o'f extreme 
^ decentralization compared wivth other Countries. The aation^an't do*'any- 
^ thing Chat the sch6ol doesn't want ^dpn^f^*^ it, anA the school can't do 

anything fhat the parents of the chit^obn't want for it. Everything ^" * 
^ starts with us^from-the concrete individual unit we don't realized 
h^w far we are ^rom the" mean be-tweeo e^xtremesf utU^js-s we compare within 
*ather countries. * n *^ * ? 

Prcrf. Pia Friedrich (U.W. Faculty) - Dr; Ra,bura, were 'you paid nl^he govern-^ ' 

Rabura - Yes, the 'cost of the whole, pro-am , was six' mill ion .marks-"^ equival^t* 
to two and a half milL'ion dal lars^-^hioh ^included ^ whole media package * 
for grades ona ithiiough 'four and' five through nine, consisting- of' six ' . 
texts,, with workbooks, » six teaciie^ manuals, etc. Tl^trty-two realistic 
, " and animated movi,es*^l so- made 'up, the package*' ' - • 

Ffi^j|p^h'^ WhaK is the durati*on of the' ESL'program? " . - , 

•Mc{liM - A,3 long as necessary. Different children iinish*at different times. ^ 
Tfc^ey grajj[uate out^ after taking a test jDased on sai?vival language. 4 4n 
elementary schd^, two years is a very long time ( \^^f^m^\ti\[ ^ some childrBn 
.comp^leiji ESL trainihg -in three months'. At the seconda^ry level students 
; stay dependent on ESL much' longer-- sometime^ all t,t^e way through high 
^ schooj., ^ ► - 

'Cultural codei 



H. Nostrand - At what age is the conflict ofi cultural codes th& most severe? 



^Rabura - With childlren it depend^ on how long they've been exposed to their 

own culture. There various.- factors" interfere. To what extent does tlie ' 
child have exposure to Ggrman cultuM^ doe^s he remain in the Turkish 
ghetlso and jast^come to schocrl? There *are a lot of factors concerned. 
' I weuld say tiie- age i^s between 10' and 12. The greatest problem is the 
' reintegration of these children after they return to^-their homeland: De- 
' ^Igtiding on the^^r^lerigth of time in Germafny, they Rave more or less bicome* 
stranger'sT'to th'eir own cuLture,, even though .they- have never become com- 
pletely J?erman. Wherf^they come home, their, fti ends have moved* away. 
* 'Schools '.are drf ferent in Turkey, compared to^ Germany where they are run 
;nore democratically. The TurkisH language doesn't -even have enough. 
• vdcabulary to discuss democracy. It's a ver/ limited vocabulary which 
i« all geared to dictatorship^, militarism and authority, so you can't 
s even translate. ^ ♦ * 

Adapting to min6r jty needs • ' ^ 

*.H. Nos trand' Oly-questio,n is from Nat fiross' who is not her«: We talk about 



"adapting minority ^'hildren so tl^ktj^ey will bo- bet ter with the.hiring 
officer, but the question is: should be done about the hiring 

of f icer?\ SJiouldrf' t %e be do^ng^^Be thing from the other side to meet 
the •persons from the minority *rul'tute? ' ♦ . ^' 

McRill^- True; the majority must: d(f its part in the mutuabs^^^pt J^ion. 
FriedrLch n Volunteer programs in some hospitals are pointing the way. 

Note - For* further reading. on bilingual and bicultural education, one will find 
miective list in ther"Bilingualism and ESOL" ^ (English for Speakers of Other 
Languages) and "Culture" sections of the ACTFX.' Annual Bibliography (New Ybrk: 
r 'American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages). ^ . 

' ' t One_ may add the following references for an introduction ^nto the suMec 
' . tive, the teacher-education, and the cultural-pluralism aspects, respectively, 
'*of biculturali&il^i #n issue of conten^rar^ sociey. • "'^^ ^ 
Cioutier C^cile, ''Les beaut^s^t les laideurs du bi lineuisme, Contemporary 
- \ : ' French Civilization I (3, Spring) 1977/ pp. 419-421. (The beauties and 
* f ^ u'gly "side -of bilingual-ism, -seen from Toronto.) ^ , r 

' : ' Deaemark,!, GeoHe, ''Chaptlsr 6, an alternative report;" pp. 211-217 in Teacher . 
' Education in d^e United States : ^ The Responsibili ty ^Gap; A report bj^ t]je 
S£udy Commissi op on Undergraduate EducaHon and ^h^y^.ra^^nn of Teachers - 
(Paul A. Olson; Director). Lincoln and L^ondon: U. oWlebraska . Press, 1976, 
• In the .same volume, pp. 219-224., • see the extreme "Deffnition o,f Cultural 

Plur^li^stfl" drafted by the chairperson of the Conmis^ion' s Cultural Piuralism 
tonanittee, Antonia 'Pahtoya . Dr. Denetnark u^^s that teathers for bilingual* 
' * • education need an objective, prof e*ss ional p#spec tive 'Upon the conjmunityy 
' \ . and that this is not assured" solely by^immersion in local ethnic group 
. ' lations ► . . ' ^ • 

Nostrartd; Howard Lee, "Cultural plural ism: What for? By what meansT , At what 
' costs?"*. MALT (Montana Association of Language^ Teachers) Bulletin 21 (Fall) 
1976, pp. 4-n. . ' ■ ...... 



' 4. Mr. Gro§s,' olWie State Office of Fiscal, Management and_Budget, had 
attended the preceding discussions. \ : ' ^ 
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RICHARD Lj LUDWIG, Associate 'Professor 
o£ Urban Planning' ^t. the U./of Washington, 
'began as a geographer^ earned a diploma 
in 1968 at the Cefitre,^e Jl^echerche d'Ur- 
banisme in Paris, where he was a Fultrright 
Research' Fellow, and in 1971 received the . 
Ph,D. in pyjilic admnistration at tihe U. 
of Pittsburgh. He^has^ served as regional ' 
administrator af -the Bureau of Com.Tiunity 
evelofJIUlNi^^for Harrisburg and Pittsburgh/'' 
rban Renewal consul tant *in a private iirnv 
^in Pennsylvania, member of the Exeffitive 
Committee of an Allegheny County Housings 
Task Force, and project direc&or-of the 
Pittsburgh Renaissance Program at the U. 
of Pittsburgh,, WheuJ*the U; of Washing- 
ton Was invited tb s^nd a 'team of experts 
to visit the^PeoplG^s Republic of China 
in t^ie winter of 1977, ' Profesor Ludwig 
was one of the twenty fao^^lty members 
selected to take part.\\He is director of 
re-search for the Colleg"^ of Architecture 
and Urban Planning.'- 
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RICIJARD DUANE SHINN, Associate Professor - 
of Urban Planning at the U. of Washing- 
ton, chairman of that Department from ^ 

' 1973 to 1977, earned an»M.S. ia City and - 
R^egiort^l Planning at the of Southern 
California, ahd the* Ph.D. .in Civil Engin- 
eering at the U. of Washington, in 1969, ^ 
specializing in transportation- He has 
held research fellowships from the Sears 
Foundation, the National-icfenoe Founda- . 
tion, and a Fulbright. ^ His- coijimu^ity 
servicp embraces the city, state, regional, 
and national levels: the Steering Commit- 
tee of fc|he fSeattle) Community Design ' ! 
Center; the State Planning Advisory Coun- 
cil and "AH-ernatives for Washington, " 
plus two State aeronautics • bodies ; Com- 
mittee on Puget Sound and Related Lands 

^||nd* Waters.; coordinator for the Department 
of State Pre-Habitat Northwest Conference, 
and adviser to the D.epartment of Hous ing 
and Urban Development and the Environmental 
Protection Agency, 
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FRENCH -REGIONAL DEVELOPt^Nr fOLICY 
• RICHARD L. LUDWIG 



Note: The discussion group at the s'e^sion. on planning was madeFvB predomi-^_ 
nantly of professionals ^ilready we*ll acqua inted 'wi th '-American scene. 
Fop contrast. Professor Ludwig presented the features *of^ the French sitru- 
ati6n surmiari ze^' her.e : ^the ^fea tares which have *qnabled, France to plan so 
well qn a regional and even a nntion^l scale; to situate hospitals^ air- 
ports, evei^ w'lole new c]pties at the points where they "can serj/e the • * 
'"greatest nujnbeic w.ith greatest efficiency. The chj^ef of these ^eQafcrling 
fest-.res, is the centralization of g6vermient whic^', ironic^Ry, alor^g 
with >ts at endant concentration of population and industry, create^s the 
main probl^^Ti to be solved. Despite the centralization of authority, 
however, rbe planning is '''indic^t ive planning***; it ^.ndicates gbalsi in- 
vites and 'facilitates coo[5^rSCion, but dislikes co^rcion^, 

^ ■ . . ---v • , . ; ' . • 

Two of^ the best books which develop ,thi^ topic are written in'S-nglish: 

.'.lies Hansen, F renc h Reg ion a 1 PI annj .ng (Edinbifrgh University Pres5, 

1968 », ancf Ian 3, Thomp,son, ^ Mpdern Franc e : A s ocia l and ec onomic geography 

(London: terworths , .1970.). 

In the 19^0' s, France laceci t<wo. ;saHn postwar probU^ms of urban and re- 
jiona r dc-^/e 1 oV-, jHt , a) ^ ox th-rce-quar tx-r s of a ccJKury , • f rom 1861 to 1936, 
th-e nation's cntXrt growth b«'>d taken place in just two urban^rcgions Pans 
and Mars«>ilK; and two- 1 h i rd*s of the srowtb h^id been in Paris. ^L^^ndus- 



t 



trlalization was concentrated in thL t^^stern half of thu country. n a line* 

r- drawn fro-n L^^^Havrc to /"iarse i 1 1 l , 55^ of Lh^ lartd area lav to .the west 

'J I that 'lint ")Ut only 37. LhL population, 24' of the industrial jobs^, clnd 

, ,* » 

12 o! Lh- Lnrollncnt in advanced Lcchnic<-fl and training; schools, 

4 « , 

1-944 -- J he ''.(J VLrnmL n t i^an s t. rui^/tzl 1 ng immcdiatelv with, tht problem of inter- 
rf_t:i'ona] ")alanc^. An industrial dc cc n t ra 1 1 za t- 1 on 1 s s 1 on was assigned the 
task oi pe r suacJ 1 n'4 war damaged industries in th*. Pans re- ion to^nbuilti c^lsv- 
wh\rc. With nf; f-ind^ \o subs id i?:^- th<. m^wc s nnd no 'power to prohibit building 
in t'p- Pins r' 1 (;n, 1 r- (_ on 1 d- ,u c h-\\\>\ 1 sh I 1 1 L U , 

193Q Miudtus P'tit, Mini.sttr oi Kt cons t rue t ion and Housing, propoge^d the 
concc'i^t V)f a mc riag^ rne n t du t e r r 1 t 01 rt , ' wi Uh dc-c t n t r a 1 1 7 a 1 1 ^ a*^ 4 t S' principal 
Oirrj. - (hi idea of planning t lie d 1 s t r 1I) u t 1 on of juopll t and activitv.on <'r na- 

' ^ - ' \ 

I 1 on,i> „sc .1 1 ' w IS ' fU 1 n ! V n- w. ' . • • 

! fi' p 1 ,an « n y 1 s 1 DOf d L li* s{ ^ t c t 1 on g f a do?* n c 1 L 1 s tH.it h<i*(l the potential 
t f) f)c corn t rijf [ir^vitu lal L rr)po 1 1 ^ ( s and act- is nwuvic t s draw urowth awav 
f roTi "In Pans rt^'inn. In his Cfincij^L, nniv^r'^it^ iduc;iluMi woli 1 d [irov 1 di' 't lu' 
c (>r«. n [ t he I'l I I' s , . „ • • ^ 
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^ Although the report wa^s approved, the beginnii>g was modest. The govern-^ 
mfent ^established a lo^an fjund Co finance the development of well located and * 
.welL equipped .indast.rial parks 'and hobs^n^Nin the provinces. In 1953 a -second 
fund, to fipance the relocation from Paris of maghinefy plants was established. 

1954-55^- 'An et:on^ic recession struck France and hi t- hardes t . the traditional 

iuuu&liifeS of^^J^extiles, leather, and ceramics w^ich were already decentralized. 

Paris wa^ less hard^it than the rest of the country, call'ed '*la province." 

The differences were accentuated and a new movement for decentralization was 

born. A systematic and coherent policy was begun and thiS' re^onal policy * 

became accepted as an integral' part of the national economic development - 

policy. ' ' *' V . ^ <. 

First of all, a policj^ of overall balanced' growth was made explicit.* 

Previously, firms had been moving from Paris but not very .far ^a\*ay- - still in 

t"he Paris' Basin. / i ' ^ - , . , 

* Second, the eoverntnent wa^ siven the p.ow£r to implement the policy by 

decree, and a series of decrees was issued in 1954-55, whidh matie use of these. 

nine dev/^es: ^ ' ' ' . • ; , 

a) contrql of industr'ial construction in Paris - gCfvernpient appftroVal , 
, for expansion by more than 107o by industries with 50 employees or 
* more than 5500 sq*uare feet of work space"' ^ - 

b') J(i^estment grants Critical zones* w^re set up, where'20% of capital 

construction costs coulrf be met with 'goverm^ent grants .-^ 

f • " * 

^c) loans - direct loans at 3% Selow'n)arket rate for industries relocating 

outside the Pans region, with a mora tor^iura .on intere*st for the ,i>rst 

three years. ' Ir^dustries .borrowing 'on the prjvate market for that? K 

purpose could receive an interest sUbsidyV : ' v ' ' 

d) tax relief - For firms relocacin^/to cr i tical * zones, the building 
transfer tax was reducecf from 177o t^o b% of- the cost of, tHe 'building. . 

e) manpower programs - assistance offered to decentralizing fixms m 
r^raining and rehousing worke^is; transpoptatiop and relec^tion al- 
lowances authorized for workers and famiLi'e^ tpoving "fricnn P^ris'with - 
firms ^ ' ' 

f) advance factories - assistance givfen to commani'tifea in critical aregs 
, to Construct indusjtrial parks, on a speculative basis; authorization 

of special grants for up to 207o of new public- facil-tties in' critical 
zones ^ • . ^ ' 

g) regional action programs - %0 departmentfs were,.reorganlz6d into 21 
planning re^^ons and regional ec6n6mic dev^lopm^Rt .4>YogVams , identi- , 
fying critical projects, were prepared. In 4957, \^ set of regional 
physical plans was called for to parallel the. Economic development • 
plans. ' ' " • ' ' 



, h) . regional development companies - Since capital was concentrated in 
\ the Paris region, ^regional development companies werfi formed and 

, authorized td acquire equity in, firas in thf depressed regions. In 

, - . 1956 they were authorized to make .loans to- thpse firms and ' underwrite 
^ , the firms * . lot^g- term borrowing.. To ^do *hiS, they borrowed funds from 

the major public banks in Paris. • , 

i) decentralization of government' activities - Government agenciea and 
state or nationally control led - industries were instructed to identify 
which of their operation^, could be decentralized from Paris and pre- 
sent time schedules for moving them. These activities constituted 
a third of the nation's investHent;- ' * 

*• Despite the fact tha^ the decrees brought a certain amount of psycholog- 
ical sjiock to the French government, the results were limited for nearly a 
^decade. The^appareat barTi\er was the administrative, professional, and poli- 
tical resistance tO'specifi(^ moves. ^ 
" In.'-one very critical aspect, there was dramatic^ and quick achievement: 
, construction and expansion of factories in the Paris region was limited dras- 
ticallsy.' By L96i that region's share of-the nation's new factory construction 
wa^s reduced from 33%- to 10%, Between 1960 and 1963 there was a net los.s of * 
factory space in the Paris region, ahd this--Urend hai Continued for the past 
decade. \ , ' 

The problem, however, was'^ow to get them to distrilpute themselves over 
the Qpuntryside in a balanced- mariner . While some of th^ ^assistance was re- 
served for* critical zones, most of the- incentiveg^were available to plants 
to move anywhere-- and regional development companies blanketed the country. 
Of the 200,000 jobs relocated by 1^61, 109, OQO relocated ir) the five regions 
abutting the Paris region* Moreover, any net l«ss*in factory jobs was more 
than^made up by rieW office jobs in Paris, on vrfiich there were' no \ontro/s . 

There wa? little success in decTentralizing govfetrtment activities, and 
deGaulle finally decreed the moving hi^er education Centers to the pro- 
vinces in I960-- miriing and civil eng^ineering to Lyon, aeronautics to Toulouse 
public health to Rennes, telecommunications to Nantes, mar itime* engineering 
t6 Brest. ' - 

The Third Plan (1958-61) declared'^ for the first time that balanced distri 
bution over the country would be S majd^r objective-- one that has been consist 
ently carried through' subsequent plans. * '\ ^ * . 

1962-66 -- Planners final ly des^^ned an elaborate system for regional planning 

» * 

and regional action. The plans called for in the earlier decrees had not been 
at all well done, but even" if they had been there were no mechanisms in the 



region to carry them out. The regiop was a new and arti ficial geographic' 
concept, without tradition, government structure, or sense ^of coimnunitj^ 

In 1959 the country had been* divic^^|^to 22 (later 21) Regions, each 
with a Regional Prefect (the Pr^ect of the Region's main department'), and 
all top officials wei*e organized into a regional coordinating conference. 
All. government" agencies were or4ered to reorganize in accordance with the 
new boundaries. The intei;departmental.„^S^f ef enc'es were directed- to update 
the economic development plans* previously prepared by the * planning teams in 
Paris (the ?irst.real decentralization move). They were directed to prepare 
regional investment programs for the Fourth Plan (li>i<-65) then in preparation. 

1963 Establishment of DAtAR (D^l^gation h 1 * Am^nagement du Territoire et h 
1 ^Action R^gion^le) in Premier Pompidou's office. This "Agency for Land-USe 
Planning and Regional' Ac tion'* was charged with^th^' responsibility ot^^flnging 
all the regibnal policy elements together for government decision and seeing 
that they were carried out by' the appropriate, government ministry, tt wa|P 
also given responsibility for carrying out some major regional development 
projects in the national develppment plan, such as t,ourism on the Mediterranean 

Goas t . ^ * ' ^ . 

By the time the Fir^ Plan was being prepared, « the kegional Prefects had 
consolidated their power and had been given clear responsibility for regional 
Level stages of the process and the regionalization of develppment was operat- 
ing* as well as one could reasooably expec.t. . , 
^ '» * 
The basic concept of the FQurth Plan was a zoning of the country and the 
1.. • 

establishment of five different kinds of incentives on the basis of the zones. 
The. zones, however, centered on growth cent|pp, i.e. several' ma'jor cities had 
been designated aa one oi five different ''conversion^ Jones, " -This \^as carried 
to the Idg'ical conclusion in the fifth Plan (ft66-70)' wl]ejre eight French cities 
were designated as^ "m^trojgo^les ' d ' ^qliil ibre" (major cities fpr counterbalancing 
1 viz., Paris j). Under the Fifth Plan top priority would be -fciven to ^-the needs 
of these growth centers, namely the need to havej a) city ce^nters redeveloped; 
b) regional plans prepared^ ^c) new housing expedited; xf) airpdrt requirements 
set; e) 'subways begun; f) government research decentralized; g) medical facil-'- 
ities expan4ed; h) transportation network improved; i) university education 
improved or begun; and j) cultural institutions improved. ^ , 

Below these, at a second level," intermediate, cities calleci* "villus 
moyennes'-' were identified, to receive less specialized facilities and sei'ViCes. 
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At a bottom level of intended development were the rural service and trading 
centers. 

Three major Sc<;omj)lishments have resulted; 

a) Stennning the ^rovth of Parjs - By 1968 the net migration into Paris 
from the provinces was dgwn from 50,000 per year'lo 10,000 (from 
1962) and ifi 1972 it was confirmed that Paris was having a net out- 

^ migration. 'The population of Paris has been falling gradually , but 
steadily since that time. 

b) * Strengthening the K^tropoles d'Equilibre - All eight except Lille 

had growth rates exceeding that of Paris. Toulouse„ had, gro\|?n • ' ^ 
twice as rapriSly as Paris between 1962 and 1972, and Lyon ^nd 
M^^rseill^ had together gained more people than Paris. 

c) Balancing (of the national growth - The ten regions ?ying to the west 
' ' " — ->oi the Matseille-Havre, line gained 200, 000^ new joUs between 1962 and 

19BP. compared to a loss of 400,000 from 1958 to 196Z. By 1976 this 
had reached nearly 700,000 new jobs. The rat^ of industrial growth 
in the western regions has been 27, per year throughout the first 
pa'rt of the 1970*s, more than twice the national growth figure. 
Outmigrat ion from Brittany has fallen by two-third^ since 1971. 

Tn sum, a retreat from the growth centers has been' achieved. Traditional- 
ly, France had been^divided between "Paris et\le Desert . fran^ais;^'_by the mid-* 
1970*^s, decentralization had reached appoint where planners could be concerned 
over thh possibility of Bordeaux and its Aquitaine Desert, or Toulouse ari^ 
its Garonne-region Desert. "Already by 1^2 officials had*"begun to emphasize 
the development of the "viUes moyennes" aod give them priority status pre- 
viously reserved for "m^tropoles d * ^quilibre. '^^^^^I^^^n^ the largest of these 
m^tropoles, was .even reclassified into the *^me ^n*^ (zone 5) as Paris for ' 
Lrtdustrral incentives and benefits,' and 'indemnities were made available 

for industries moving out of LyonN\The French were beginning to "fine tune" 
their regional economic dev^opment model. . , 

Fa-voritism in the expSiffture of infrastructure credit s has be^n extended 
to tbe *Villes moyennes?" Subsidies can now'be-paid to tertiary-sector activ- 
ities^ relocating from Paris to any ci,ty (not just "mdtropotes"^ as previously) 
,in zone's 1 and 2. ^All of the previous list of needs attended to earlier just 
in the ^*m^tropoles d*^quilibre" are now addressed in the secondary regional 
cities, and yet the scale of development (height, bulk, etc. of buildings, 
concentration of activities, et^) is being carefully controlled.' 



1. Activities serving th^ 'primary (agricultural end extracting) and 
secondary (industrial) sectors of the ec-onomy. 
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REGIONAL PLANNING* IN THE UNIKD STATES ' 

\ • ' . ^ 

RICHARD DUANE SHINN n ' ^ 

^ \ ■ *• 
A dil^ifftna . . \ 

In the United States, we have a dilemma in regional planning. Although 
many see the value of regional plans, ther^ is no general gOvertunent respon- 
sible for regional planning. On the contrary: "it is the pjersistent desire ^ 
of urban populations to do plan-making at the local level, where -they make 
the decisions concerning land development. * * - . 

Only a few place* hav,e niade notable Vfforts at preparing regional plans 
that transcend^ the fragments of local planning. The Joint Program in 
Minneapolis-S t.' Paul is one, and Atlanta is anqther. Washington D.C.,' with 
the Plan for the Year 2000, is a thlfd. Iri the New York metropolitan area, 
we have seen two substantial efforts . tha t took J:he form of private studies: 
one in the iate 1930 s and the other in the 1950*s. The successoj of thdse 
efforts is the Regiong^l^^Plan Associatix>n and it is still priv^e. . « 

Federal g^overnment intperesT " ^ih regional planning 

In 1965, PresidenT Lyndon B. Johnson mandated regional planning irf a 
speech that called for plans to be prepared as a prerequisite for ^the re- 
ceipt of fe^j'eral monies by local government i^^etropolitan area's. The Local 
Planning Assistance Grants, Section 701 of the Housing Act, made monies 
available to prepare the^e plans. Interim Regional Development Plans were 
accepted as sufficient e\^idence of intent in the certification process.. 

The Officefof Management and Budget established a review' procedure in 
OhfB Circular A-^5. The Review of'requests for federal assistance by a local 
government is conducted by the regional planning agency to assure that^the 
tequest is in '^ocordance with *the Regional -Development ^lan. This require- 
ment brought about the formation of Councils of Government, "COG's", in most 
of the metropolitan regiorls of this country. The Puget Sound Governmental 
Conference, formed prior to these requirements under the joint power of 
local governmental units, served as a model for many others. 



At first glance, it appears fhat the dilemma has vanished. Scrutiny 



will show, howe\>€rr, that the COCVs have not been able to. distinguish between- 
the foj^Rional rol^ of regional* planning and the advisory role of serving 
gov^ranent; as a forum. At best, •the requests have been processed by well- 
^^•^nreintioned individuals and compared to the Interim Regional Development Plan. 
The lack of a Regional Development Plan, with a commitment by the COG, is 
the crux of the problem. If the Interim Regional 1)evelopment Plan is indefi- 
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nite no b^is exists for judging whether a request of local government is 
in accord with it. - . ^ 

Do we want regional: authorities with powers to make decisions for large 
developments ? ^ , ^ 

• Consider Karachi, Pakistan," as an example of authority insufficiently 
exercised.- r-The Clifton area in Karachi is an extensive bea#h area. The 
Karachi 'Ma'ster Plan Authority, with considerable support from the United 
Nations for its regional planning, has the powers' necessary to acquir% and 
prepare the sites for builders, with all the infrastructure that human settle- 
ments require/ Yet the landscap^ has been mutilated by the disruption of the 
soils for construction of streets and sewarsT Scattered houses dot the land- 
scape, which can however/ scarcely be seen through the blowing sands. ^ 

This scene causes one To^eflect an| the question. What i_s the best way 
CO proceed? Eerhaps the site should not have been developed at all. At , 
least the development could have been concentrated and coordinatecj . ' The 
missing ingredient, that might have brought about the realization of the 
possibilities, is citizeh participation. ^ ^ 

Although we bemoan the inefficiencies of the publit hearing on a zone- 
change case, and we chafe at the requirement of environmental -impact state- 
ments, It IS cl'ear that wa want to scrutinize every proposed development so 
as- to avoid a Clifton disaster. Thus, there is a caut^ion to be raised with 
respect to regional authorities. 

Xhe consequence's of local development decisions^ ma4e without regional 
cons ider^t ions' 

Consider I'os Angeles as an example. There may be as many a» ninety 
cities in Los Angeles County^ and Orange County is a close rival/ Many were 
incorporated for the purpose of planning and zoTiing. The cities of the Los 

Angeles basin are well -planned on the local level. . 

Nin the 1930's, a "Broadacres" type of plan was prepared* a distant rela- 
tive td .the Frank .Lloyd Wright conception of development for the auto age 
which was "to come, ^rim^ry arterials were delineated on the section lines . 
•and secondary Ifrterials int^sected at the centers of sections. Commercial 
zoning was striped alddg the primaries and formed nodes at their intersections. 

Industrial zones followed the- railroads and formed nodes at switching yards 

> « 

and petroleum tankyards. The rest was reserved for single-family residential 
areas. Agricultural zone5 were wsQd untit the pressures of development brought 
requests for s inglV- f ami ly. sabdivisions within those zones. 

Following World War II, these new subdivisions gave communities Hie 



choice of incorporating as ..small cities to guide the completion of ,tfie task 
and to assure maintenance of neighborhood quality. , 

Auto roanufat turers provided the cars that gave the neighborhoods access 
to jobs. ' The Federal Housing Administration provided the financing for the 
houses in the subdivisions. The Bureau of Public Roads provided the funds 
^<^^Awild th^e freeways as an added meg^ns 0;f access to jobs, an overlap on tlje 
gridiron of arterialjs. 

The effort was large-scale, and it certainly related closely to the 
•needs of the new residents. Yet its result, recognized at its inception by 
the comedian Arthur Godfrey, was the environmental consequence knowa nation- 
wide by the household term, "smog". Nevertheless, the die was cast, and the* 
effort uas pursued to the end. 

What are the elements of £ regional developiaent plan ? " ^ ^ ' 

The first requifemeij^^f a regional development plan is that it- distrib- 
ute the locations of residential developments.'. Closely ass^ofi^a^^rd with this 
distribution pattern is the distribution of jobs. Employment centers are vital 
elements in a region and they require intensive ' support of an infrastructure. 

This **inf ras tricture'* consists of the highways and freeways, the utilities 
and community facilities responsive to the demands associated .wijHi the places, 
where people reside or work. 'In this sense, retail centers whith follow the 
purchasing power of ^the residents, aTso became part of the inf ras tructvyre. 

Preservation of major open spaces, too, is a regional concern, basic to 
the planning o/ the environmental setting for development. Atflenities asso- 
ciated with the environment urgently need attenV^rvy- as wds illustrated in 
the Clifton and Los Anggles e>^jpiples . 

Alternative inai:itutions ^ ^ - ' .* • 

First, the COG's, discussed earlier, need. to be reconsidered befO'te ad- 
vancing further. Efficient as they afe, they hav^ seemingly been corrupted 
by th^ federal monies into ineff.ective reviewers of local proposals. They 
are not planning agencies, as can be seen from their bu'dgets and the efforts 
expended. 'Nor are they functional agencies possessing charters for specific 
.missions^ They do not have tlje powers of loc"dl government^ such as police 
power* and eminent domain*^ T^eir only means of affecting the course of devel- 
opment are the forecasts they make and their capacity to persuade others to 
believe them. ' ^ ^ , ' 

Second* it. is, important that we give consideration to the prospects of 
state government entering * the 'regional planning arena. The States have had 
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a role of review ^nd advice, counterpart to' the role of the COG*s* as monies 
have flowed from th^ federal agencies^ to the local governments. The American 
Law Institute's Model Development Code and its proposals for natfbnaV l^nd- 
^se Tegislation focused on the States as the, missing link in regional plan- 
ning. Some States, despite a plethora of environmental legislation, have not 
satisfie^d the basic need for planning addressed to th^e purpose of development 
control. At two levels of debate, the distinguishing differences have been - 
ill defined. At the local level, a^'*State" issue as compared to a "loc^l" 
issue has chang&d from discussion to discussion. At the federal level, while 
over fifty current public Jaws aeal with land usT, it appears to-be assumed 

that the role of aational legislation is simply the adoption of modelr legis- 

« 

lation for the States. One can understand the conf^u^ion of State legislatures. 
* ^on'e the les^ , ^1 1 seems, that the regional planning vacuum could be filled satis- 
factorily by, the States/ eiven the will to act which some have. 

Third, Irban counties have often retreated from land-development issues 
as • they became subjected to zoning, by inco? poration'or annexation into a • 
city. The urban county has seenaed content to solve the ^rol^l ems ^^tri sang on 
the urban fringe and to wage its nego.tiatipns with tfTC developers of raw 
land. There was a time when this role in itself was more than enough for 
tl^e planners to deal vith adequately. However, wi tNti^^^^e^ s lowing of develop- 
ment, the problems of a, county with a large cit.y in its center, and the role 
the county must play in review of major inf rastrtftture issues, bring^this 

- unit back ;:o the fore as a viable alternative, Counties have the powers of 

general government, and their legislative bodies are elected. Few urban 
* ft 

counties, i.t is true, have jurisdicti9n over whole metropolitan areas. This 
restraint limits zoning, but there^ is no reason why it should limit all policy \ 
planning. ' * • / 

Foijj;;^th, the multi-purpose district has emerged as a form of government,^ 
It Is in, essence more than one spec ia l-purptose* di^^tric t , • Boundaries and / 
statutory limitations can' be a problem for tli^se agencies as they consider 
planning for more thaj| the specific missions ma^da ted .to "thejn, 

In^the King County and Seattle* area of Washington, we ^hav^^seen proppsals 
of a merger between the urban county and the multi-purpose district as a/ pros- 
pect for bringing together -the functional plan-marking and "the general plan- 

- making in King County, 'ffo^th the Me t ropol i tan Munic ipa 1 Corporation pf Seattle 
and King County h.ive exemplary records in their respective fut^ctions. "METRO" 
has cleaned up L5ke Washing^ton and improved bus service, aS results respec- 
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tively of its sevage and mass transit responsibilities. King County ^adopted 
an exemplary policy plan in 1965 and followed with 'the hearing-examiner form 
of zoning administration. Whether the virtues of both would be lost in a " 
merger- will not soon be seen, since the merger has failed to gain acceptance. 
Is the pressure off anyway ? 

Will there continue to be growth tfiat demands regional planning? _ Is it 
requisite to planning that there be growth? In Washington State, the popula- 
tion grcwt^ was a low 1,97c from 1970-1976. In central cities grow'tti is not 
expected. New starts in housing are low^ " ' ^ 

The elements of a regional development plan listed above suggest that 
growth is not requisite to planning. The issues of population and job-dis^ 
tribution, too, require planning. The infrastructure is cast ^s the "gro||th- 
shaper", and quite rightly, -^ut there are al^o other, forces at play.' ^ 
Will energy be a " growth - shaper "? 

Energy shortages may have profound effects on the Infrastructure by 
limiting travel. Future changes in ^ode of travel to mass transit are widely 
assumed, and may happen.Nlob loca tions, and travel for shopping, may conse-"^ 
quently alt'er the development pb-tiQj^ . ^ - ' 

Cone lusloa ^ f ' , 

The regional planning dilemma irs still^th us, and it seems most plau- 
sible that the urban county will emerge with a larger role. To make this 
option succeed, close coordination, with the functional agencies will be re- 
quired; whiqh may mean the merger, of general and functional governmental 
bodies. Responsibility for the planning of the whole territory is necessary. 
, .Butf more than this is needed: the will to "plan; the courage to recognize 
that a Trident submarine base affects us, an<f the dl'termination to control 
the development it generates. - • - ^ 
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. • • REGIONAL. PLANNINOBiN THE LIGHT OF fRENCft EXPERIENCE ' ^• 

4 1 ' V - ' 

PHILIP WALKER, Rapporteur - ^ 

The discussion revolveap^afound the issue of whether we in SeatJ-'lje 
should try to gain the advantages of planning on a, regional scal€. Ffanx:e, 
by r^son.of its centralized* government, so jdifferent from our American 
political power structure, has b^en able to demonstrate the possibilitt,es 
of r*egix)nal planning. * ^ 4 . * ^ • , ^ 

- 'Richard Ludwfg/ Associate Professor of Urban Planning at. the'Universi 
of Waghifigton presented, 3- shorl^survey of FrencTi experience in .regional 
planning. jjl^ ^ ' ■ 

Duane Shinn, Associate Professor of Urban Planning, dealt ^^ith the present, 
possibilities for regional ptlanning in the Seattle area^ ' " f 

<r */ . • 

N jSlements of Discuses ion on Re^ional ^ -£lajmihg 

1) Is French planning p(^[icy applicable within the United States? ' * 

2) When is^placining necessary? , ' , . 
^ a) *At whac level it l^est to^ andertalce planning? (i^. local, regidnai, 

ITies planning en a regional ba^is have a role^ ift anae'rdeveloped countries? 

3) Is a political connii'tirtent^to pl,anning present .in America? 

Is French policy applicable wj^hin the Uni tea S ^a tes ? 

Johannes Kurz (Planning Consultant) - Could j^ou make a comment* as. tg^ow 

the French governmental VstructiJte makes regjj.onal planning Successful? 
Richard Ladwig^ • Let me sa^ tl^t in some areas the French have been success- 
ful and in «ther areas' less so. If ^e.ta^e th« French example we 
see the opposition in formatioift of two ways to go about regional pRfhning*"* 
^' the first, is the develop;iient-vOf the region within itselft;"^the second, 
. the development of the nation through regi^onajism^ The example of.^ 
France tends more tow^d the secor\i^ I. used to think that authority was 
important, bu^, in tl^^ case of France's impieqi^ntg^|j^ of its program 
yA' the carr?t (incentives) *has been more impojriant tha^^J:he stick (i?^gulat\on') . 
There is little that the Jltxench^Apv^rnmenC has done, if you look at the 
• * nine njea sure s I 've discussed, t^R the federal governme\it could , not or 

has not at one tinre or Vnother tried to do. .The U'.S. coulth^timulate 
^ lagging regions such, as they have done Vi th ♦Aopalachi^ . 
Kurz' - The trouble is that regionaL planning^^^genc^e's in the U,S, do no^ have* 
* * ii^e power to implemeiit (A 95, the only possible^ means they ijad, has 'been 
watered* down because of r'ey^ew by elected officf^ls*)* these councils ' 
\ have generally ignored to concentrate on things of real . regional 

MMItsiiquence, because they are controlled by people with^ local interests/ 
^relrti^tde pfanning is lost in th'e struggle with local planning^. Long 
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r^nge planriingis lost in favor of short . term' planning, Ev^rythins 
' \is done piecerMaL. ' - * 

Duane Shinn - ^^^oAing agencies are simply not irWependent ^enough from 

the federal^U^Uar 'and the activitj-as of the^ particular agencies that^ 
channel ^^W^ time goes on. planning agencies themselves are becoming 
simply ^pfcannel lor monies coming* from Washingtoh, D.C/ Under this 
influence they often do 'tihe least necessary ^o m^J*^ federal money 
flow. When money becomes/available in the^ NojihtJest-, regi'tina^ 
planning agencies liave -to lojok ^or a. way of d^iding the money into 
three equal parts <for' Washii>g,ton, Oregon-and. Idaho) following the 
governmaift ' s wish foj: equal d<LS tribut ion. 

Bob CoTWin (Planning Cp^s^ltant) • How does cooimGnity poli t ical^dnvoLvem^nt 
' compare between FiJaKCe and the U.S.? Perhaps there isn*t the gra§5 roots 
inv<5lvement in France that you find here, 

Fran^9is Martin and Howard Nostrand ( University of Washington, Romance ^ 

Languages) - There has been considerable grass toots democracy developed 
in Fra^ice particularly on the issue of nuclear energy. • 

ludwig - the P'rfefet is still a rather foiapidable figure apd when 'he speaks^ ^ 
people^ may have a Pendancy to defer. Seriously, actually Er^ance has the* 
most 'ef fecti«ye public participation. Suggestion for development corrtes . 
from the loca^ community itself and ^erefore acceptance is greater in 
^ France* than here where it has usual^pbeen felt t-hat planning should be 
'liand^d down by the re^onal level toThe lo^cal community, 

. When is plapning necessary ? . 



1 * ^ • 

Martin - I am puzzled that, in the French example, certain ' indus tries^seem 
*to^,be designated^ for P;arti'cular areas^ foilowing^ tendencies th^t alr,eady 
exiat. To *me this »denote^^^certain spontar^eity ar\d does not constitute- 
creative planning, / ^ ^ ^ 

Ludwig - If you define creativity like' that, ye^, .i,tVs true. Bordeaux has a 
chemical industry because the necessary "Resources are nearty. Toulouse 
has historically been an aerospace center. Geographic -considerations such 

^ as transportation costs do haVe -tcr be calculated before decisiorvi are 



made. These kinds of decis ions 'are -always made In t:onjufiction^>^^ the 

* a nja t 

of conjecture,' It 'turns out that- sora^^f the djevelo^^nt expected did not 



compa#iies involvd'd. But many of the early. French. T^lpijis which de.^jiated 
certain indus trial_ development^ for certain reglonl^^to'e simply ^a njatter 

pme 



happen where it had* been designated. / 
5hinn - tven behind rhe very visible hand .of the Shah'o^klran one can fimi the 
: reason for his desigrtating Chat sugar 'teets .be gro\*r *here he desigtwites 
< th^' be ^rown. (But I think no- one in^the United Stlates would be so, 

daring as he.) " ^ / 

Ludwig - The concept of de'Tcentralization ih 'France, though, really- is an . ^ 

example af creative* f^^^^^B- ' • ^ # 

Martin - Do .regions really have their functions designatedf ^ » * ^ 
Ludwig - Yes, but th|re is always, a reason be^hind that designation. For exampl 



Dunkerque has become a major port to handle the steel produced in- 
nearby Lille. 

Harry Reiaert (Edmonds Schools) -I'm disturbed by the comments that seem, 

. to prevail tonight.. Xhere seems to be an assumption we'^need more * . 

Ji planning. ..XI can ^ee some cases IfH^e highways and dams,) But what you've- 
sadd about'^^rance sounds like 1984, taking people arbitrarily and' ^ 
sending them off to another place at the whim' of government. I think we 
•^auready have government agencies telling us what to do too often. You % 
s^eem to imply that we are. falling by the wayside -if there ,is iv) planning 
o\ growth,.. " . , , ^ 

S^iinn/^r I think ^latSv. this is not entirely true. The kind of regulation that 
you complain about and planning are not the same thing. 

Ludwig -^In France I have said they prefer the carrot to the^stick. It is npt 
^ a matter of forcing pe^ople, the French want to make the regions attractive 
enough that people will want to stay there or-«ctablish themselves tbjerg' 
instead of in Paris. The magnet concept is the .essence o«f the French 
program. . , ^ ' , 

Kurz - To answer Mr. Reinert*s com-nent I'd like to say that whafr plannexs ■ 
want is not more planning but more effective planning. 

Anna Thacker (Engineering) - In the Pu^et Sound Cauncil have they- ever , 
actually envisioned, is, there ever an* effort to envision tlte^fTrrtrt^^^ 

Shinn - Gejierally that is not the way 'it works but s^ome plans have been made 

(transportation is one area that was studied but the result wits to let ' 
it go wh^re it wants to go). The open space plan is ah example. » 

Kurz' None of'-.ttie original plans of the Puget Sound Regional Council were', ^ 
.adopted, h^oweve'r. Instead you have interim regional plans. Certain \pigni- 
ficaht things were brought to the surface in planning Green Riyer Valley. 

\ ' Transportation- ^as studied but there isn't much that can be done' becajise 
transportation planning is in the hands of the federal gpvernment . 
tfHrough federal bi^way funding. 

^^ostrand - th'fe « region, , where have we b'e^n the most unsuccessful? 

Shinn - Green 'River Valley is a place that has been "brought up. With develop- 
^ ment in that area, a potential air-pollution disaster has been created, 
♦ ^because of its special geogra'pJM and w^the;: conditions. Plann,ing should 
* ' have^f ore^seen this. 

Nostrand - Are there ^planqihg problems that caijU: be solved correctively? 
r ' Pol* which' It is too Late?^ ' ' » 

Shinn - ^ome correc tive #planning ha5 been, done in the Los Angeles area but you 
?run,into the problem of forecasting what will happen in the late 70's 
.and 80'^. f©r example, *a f^w years back nobody thoughrt .that Los Angeles' 
' Wo,uJ.d have a* net' out-itrigration in thfe ZD's, but this fs the case. Some 
problpma^have a'way of solving .themselvp*s . If things get too bad ^where 
* ^ , they* are people hav6 a tendency to mave. Perhaps this * igj^wh)! the American 
people seem* to'have a detachment towarcfs planning?^ \ ^ 

• ' - ' r * ' * ' '* 
At what level is it best to undertake planning ? 
^. ^" ' . *~ (ie. local, regional, ' national) - • 

Sljinn - 1 ask th« question, Do we want central regional • planning?. I, can't 
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really give- tlie answer but . I' want to emphasize the need for soiDe form 
of local ^efet^-back. What about locSl development without regional 
.'pIanining?*-Las AngeLes is a prime example of the kind of Balkan! za tipn 
of planrttng th^t you get. I4)cally in the Northwest we have the option 
of state , planning/ We find* this in land use legislation and in environ^ 
mental lac^ts.. 'Most amportant/here has been the potential of urban 
county f)lanning^ Too oftfen'^s ia King County this has only been applied 
-r-to the unincorp^o rated ^rea^ The l^etropolitan-Municipal Corporatioi^ Act 
i, has. the pc^tential co go beyond this, . 

RusffBll Wing CP^anhing) - Isn't It be(ioraihg. more and more important to 

h^e^plann^'ng at a national level? with communications Systems/ growth 
and transportation' ^tc. what they ha^ve become? . - 

Shinn - Wje ^are getting there , The* question is hojjOnuch can we stand? With 

energy for example, the choice of pipeline routes * s*houl^ ^e sorted out 
with the large^ number o^f local and - regi-Qna^l^, groups to b«^affect€d. • 
However ^because *this is a national concern Cpngre'ss mjiy just legislate 
it (it is easier for them). For planning na-tionalf^, however/ this 
country i^s' much larger and more de'pencjent on the^ praX/^ate- sectoy thap 
France is. Things are more likely to be handired effectively at 1-o'cal 
* and r'fegTVvil levels. On the^ other han^ we^re getting a "lot of central 
planning through the IJack door f rom* %overnlnent. ,We can use ^transportation 
as gn i-iwpprtant example'. ^Actually,, the federali government through the 
interstate hi^way system :is doing'or .at l-^^s.t determihing a lapge^ 
part -ot traqPortatipn pl^nningV for the pities <' M^ro^o^Jtan Regions 
haV^e^ opt^ha^the -wi.ll to stand ^yp against- the gavernment ^ven when^the ♦ ' 
highway plan s^eems detrimental to t;he planning n^eds of the region. A * 
^ lot of functional age*nci-es, like the public utilities, are 'doing planning 
and d©n*t want to admit i*t* ^ * * ^ ^ 

Ludwig - .There seems 16 me to be ^ ganger in the-^view that .planning should 
be national now. Tracli^tionally democratic -countries like our own te^yd 
tx> solve problems at the crisis stage, not before>sIf we go into 
compre'hensi^P, national planning^ problems will b6 set aside until they 
reach ^e level of a national crisis. , v V ' ' 

Nostr'and - I's a crisis as visible loc^Uy as it is nation^ly? 

Lud^^ig* - Evidence bf crisis is differentially felt at the two levels., bu,t * 
dften the region feels a crisis before the nation for this very reason. 

• , ♦ ' * « 

Does ' planning on a regi^n^l basis' have a rcj.a in underdeveloped^ countrieis? 

Kurz In the late 30*s the French and'^t)l>e Germans attacked 'problems that the ^ 
uncftrdevel^ed countries are meeting tocjay. ' --^ 

Ludw^ - Yes, t>ut thg w&ll developed ur,b^rlization th^t.Slready exists in 

cpuntxy like France allows them to de-centr^.lize from the capital to th^» 
exi$jti-ng urban s-tructure of the regions. Underdeveloped countries can't 

. • dp thas as the. urban structure is non-existant. 

Shinn'- In advanced societies which *are information rich it is very difiicult^ 
'to "make decisions because,©f the many conflicting points of view. In 

: 
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underdeveloped countries the population is not well informed, Thi« 
.makes it easier, to decide over their heads. 

Is a political conunitment to planning pi^ent in America? 



Cotvin - I vould ,be interested in coimnent? whethfer 'you. think th,e American 

government is capable of this typ^ of program thafe-the Frehch have. \- 
r am .skeptical of th^ national wiU . The pol i tical •'alj^ays domi^nates. ^ 

Planning cgncep^ become diffused and tbe thrust lost. Do you' fe$e 
hope in^the future for -a change? 
Ludwig - "It is impossible to see iVito the future. Certainly the commitment. . 
has not; be^en there. I *.doT>* t see an^ commitment coming now either. 
*'Shinn - As I ^ave said there is a certafn. detachment^n Afnerioa from ^ 
^'planning because of' our gr^at mobility,* •. ' i 

Carolyn Meredith (Mercer Island) - Maybe ^tl>« re is some ihop« from suc^ events 
' . tt^ White Hduse GpnferQote on Balance and, rJat ional Growth" to be h^ld 

• in the state of Washington. - / • ; ' 

Corwin — The coifqtry seems to resist, planning but' I'see some hppe'in the 
planning that W9 ar^ getting through the back door. The crisis in 
resources .is , awakening some, of the people. An example can be'^found in 
the energy crisis. 'To solve it energy agencies are obliged to dea^l with 
^ lend use. Al*so.with our drpught 'and^ present ,^ater ^prohl^m ther^e is 
•some regional planning being done about water'shed and water use.' What 
we need more of is publ-i-c cHsCbs^^ofi and tkis w^ are starting to getl 

' Conclus ion , , * - 



The very fruitful discussion has- shed considerable light on*the 
•pot&nti-al of regipnal planning irr Amor ic*^ and ha*s -shown that the 'French 
expert enc^e •C3n*1&^'*exploit^d in^meri^;^j^^truptural ly the two countries may - 
b#' vyy (fifferenf bu^^it has, "been i IlusT^STfe^N^hat the Erench h«ve depended ✓ 
upon primarily the same typ^s of inc^Vitives thai: American government cart 
and does use .* The consensus seeitns to be that tTi^ major blocA to regional * 
planning in the States-is the laCk of will from the peppl'e and lack 'of 
commitment in^ fhe l^vernment. Hopp and pe^sijn^sm w^re^both expressed ^fo^ 
the futVire» chanee ^in the Arnerican wili; Public* dis^yssion and local* feed- 
back ^seemed to pe a ma jor' concern to alj. participan-ts regardless -ftf' the ' 1 eve 1 
at which planning is ti^ t;ake place. The FrencH model sen/es well To show 
that .planning can be irrc^re successful w.h^rt local participation is s%ffici6nt. . 
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*SU^[MARY AND i EVALUATION - . ^ 

HARBY SiNERT * # 

Summary of the Seifies . . 




. Un'der the general heading "Aiaerican Cijric Issues in the Light of 
European Experience," four discussions were 1 held on separate Thursday 
evenings over a period of tho months . Two of the discussions were oancerned 
with day-care education y/one with bilingu^il/bicultural education, and,- 
one. vith ^urban.-regional^Qlanning. ^ 

For, the .disqu&sio^ of^ay care education, Martha D^i^ng identified 
fc^r "national mode 

1. "French" *or ^J^atin-European" models .Qf^^reeH*?^ and kintiergarten ; 

2. the'^om^j-ehepsive integrated nursery systen?, or "Scandinavian" model; 

3. thQ higHly/centralized creche/kindergar^-^ or "Socialist" model; and 
Lhe^l|decsntralized'and ffagii>ented "An^glo-Saxon" model. \ 

f the first thr^e systems so6e degree of governmental influence 

th some degree of centrali zecF control is found: either in 

establishing standards, in funding, in. curriculum development, or in 

vari<jas confbi nations of these factors. Just the opposite is the case in 

the "AhgTO-Saxfen" or American model, fpr^^overnmental support is at best 

periodic and may be (and has been) withdrawn at any moment. Margaret 

Sanfetad eipphasi^ed the need for ^ continuing and natior^al day care prografli, » ■ 

for "day care^and the. future oT the family are closely* linked. " 

4t the ses'sion devcrted bii#ffeual/bicultural education, Horst 

Rabura descri'ljed the -^ffor'^ made b|^ West Germany in recent years to* 

handle th^ ed^ggttionaJr needV of t4ie millions of foreign children wt)ose 

parents 'were tejnporarily in Germauiy t6 vgrk. Because of the Altiplicity ^ 

'«f cultural and lijnguistic backgrounds of |he children, the probiem of 

helping these children 'assiml^te to the ^rman culture wa^ extr^ely com-^» 

plex. Se^'rai approaches \^re tri-ed, but experience showed that greatest 

success waS achieved with"' a multifaceted appraacfi in which as much was done 

as possible to maintain the- child *s feome culture ^d at the same time provide 
* • * 

him with the skills necessary' 'for him to cop^ with, the culture in which 
'he Was curr^tly living. This is much the^same approach currently being 



used in. the Seattl'eichools, according to Paul McRill. Seat'tle is employ-^ 
ing a ni^^r of* techfli^hes to meet the needs of non-English-Speaking children. 
Whenev^f pos^ble, tutors who' are -native speakersv of the child's native tongue 



are b^oug)it in to hel^ the child make th^ transition^to the English language 
and .'American culture. In, the is6la1:,ed .cases , .i . e, where only one or two 
(Children in the school system are^pe^kers of a given language, special 
programs have been established in the general area of teachin^English 
without recourse to the^^atiVe tong^ae. 

Richard Ludvig in the final session of the series described the steps 
taken by the "^French government aft^ World War II in order to encourage \ 
dispersion of the populati9n throaghout the coun"try rather than having • 
Paris a^ tne sole focal point for the French governmental, industrial, 
an\ c'-ilt ^ral life, Thro^ogh a %eries of reassigaments of ^governmental 
agen^es along vith' incentive programs for industries and* individual 
citizenV, France has been saccessfal in decentralizing. Richard Shinn, 
liscassmg t:;e problems of arfcan planning in ^e United States, noted that 
r.otr.mg li^e tr.e French progran: woald be possible her^, because l) there 
\s no national goal ^y.her within government nor among the/^^ople regarding 
tr.e lirection of fat^re development, and 2) the various layers of govern- 
mental b^rea^cracy-'feieral , state, local — are barely able to articulate 
tneir efforts on even the sinpiest pro J eel: s. 

Audience 'Reaction 

k : ' . ' 

Altr.ou^r. tne aadiences at the four sessions were Incited m number — 

ran^:ir:$:' f ror.'^aro ^ni twenty to forty — the evaluation forms which they ^ 

re^^rned follovirg ^aoh sessl^bn indicated a highly positive reaction to 

the or^3eft*:aVitns. Especially with respect to^T^ presentations on day 

care 'and /cilmg^al/bilc^ltural edication, the evaluation sh^ets\ indicate"* , 

tnat meriib^rs of the aidience unifozmly agreed 'that th^ preseritaiions were 

well done, the topics were important*', and that the foreig^^'expV^Aence 

had shed ^ight tb^ issues.. The tresponses to the sessiorv on ui\ban 

pl3,^nin^ w^re^hot so clearly favorable on these points. Sheets fron; all 

four ses^sions indicated mixed 'reactions from members of the audience ^ 

wiuh respect to the degree of discussipn beVCT^en persons of 'American and 

foreign backgro anis , and — except for the bilingual/bicultura> sessipn — 

members questioned the degree to Jftich a significant exchange of ideas 

had' takeru-^lace b^'tween scholars and T^rsoa^ in o^her wall^^ of l|fe.\ . 

# ^ ' 1 

Project ' Goals r^ ^iscussion 

In ^v ironing tne^ goals of the project as outlined in thd original proposal, 

^ ■ ■ 
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one oQtes that a significant change was made in the thrust of the sessions. 
As originally -stated, the series was to fbcus on "American Civic Issues 'Hn 
the Light of Frencfh Experience," but as the series was finally developed-^, 
the whole of European experience was used* ratl^^ than French alone. - (Even 

^in the origirlal proposal; the proposed topics were not limited to French 
expedience, for Rabura's presentation on German schools was already scheduled.) 
The number' of topics originally scheduled was also much more faD-reaching 
them the three^hich were finally chosen. The s^cope of the original proJect^ 

' was >scale(^ down because the budgetary 'request of the project was funded only 
in part. 

The morp limited scope may we^ have been fortunate fox the program as 
a whole, however. The fi^st three sessions* in particular .had a thematic 
element running through them that was both enlighter^ng and important to 
anyone 'interested in c^arrent problems in the United^^ates , i jr: education 
and training of ^e young in order to meet the cultural objec^ves of a, people. 
In the Rockefeller Foundation publication RF >Ilj,ustr^ ed for l/ecember 1976, 
John Maier notes that American children are ill csured f<^r in many respects. - 

This catalog of "factors (adversely) affecting the wellbeing of 
children refutes the commoniy ^held myth that America is a child- 
oriented, indeed a" child-dominated society. As Keniston points 
out, as individuals we profess to be solicitous of child welfare, • ' 
while in practice as a nation we tolerate a greaib deal of un- , 
necessary wretchedness^in. or among children — perhaps because 
they havs no voice, no spokesman, no economic value, (are essen- 
tially powerless. 

this attitude stands in startling contrast to Martha Darling's description of 
the proyisions for the care of children which are found in most European 
countries. As Margaret Sanstad pointed out, provision for child care in the 
United States has generally been for the purpos^e of meeting an emergency 
situation, ('jas during Wor^d.War II, when many mothers were involved in *^ 
anfiaments production) or has. been associated with a form of welfare. Both 
,crf these speakers emp^haSLzed^'that the concern today for equal rights for 
women, including women as workers ,f demands that provision be nfede for the 
care of young children. We might note-, as a further evidence of the 
national attitude, that only during the past decade has an income taa 
deducti^ been allowed for the cost of chil'd care,/ and even then only 
under certain, restrictions. All this is in 'marked^.co'rttrast to the European 
systems, in which the goverrynent — and apparently the peO'ple, as well — see 
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in their children the future of their culture apd are therefore »more deeply 
involved in providing adequate csire even during the eariy years. 

Also implicit in the descriptions of the European day care sys-tems, 
hovever, was the notion that the governments saw those* systems as a way of 
indoctrinating tb^ children from the very earliest years in the ideals of 

^the culture', which may be' only anotjier way of saying that this is a means 
of preparing the young to, become citizens within the society. "Whether it 
be the French system intent on preparing four- and five-year-olds to do 
better academically or the Soviets teaching the young- to admire socialist 
idealism, th'e pxirpose is essentially the same. To this extent, one might 
then concede that jierha^i^the decentralized, fragmented American system 
serves the same purpose^ for the yoiong, since in large part Americans still 

^ seem to embrace a fundsimental individualism, whatever the cost and whatever 
the problems. ^ - . - 

/ EducatiOT at a slightly higher level was the focal pqint of the session 
featuring Horst Rabura and Paul McFill. Hefre again, however, one notes a 
marked cohtrast between the American ^and the European, as illustrated here 
by the German attitude- The Germans, flooded with immigrants from a variety 
of foreign cultures,' felt the need to^ provide the young with the means to 
cope with their strange environment. By contrast, bilingual/bici^itural 
education has come into the limelight in this country, the self-proclaimed 
"lan-^ of immigrants,'* only during^ the past four or five years. There haVe 
been isolated instances of concern in earlier times,'' e.g. teaching standard 
English as a foreign language to ghetto blacks or in the swamplands of 
Louisiana, but the prevailing view has generally been that competepce in 
English was mandatory for participatory citizenship. Even today, tjie 
"Washington State Legislature has not made *a firm commitment t!5 provide 
funding for sUch programs as Paul McRill described in Seattle. Needless 
to say, students in small districts within the state have even less chance 
to receive tj;ie kind of instruction which j^hey need. Such a position stands 
in sharp contrast to that taken years ago by the West German government. 

The thematic element whi^h was apparent in the first three sessions, 
i.e. t^^' concern for etnd care \f children, was not evident in the final 
session, although it perhaps should have been. David Brewster in The Weekly 
tor February 23-March 1, 1977* in^ his critique of a report from the^feattle 
'Office of Policy planning, wrote that "children seem. to me as esserftial to a 



healthy city as its water supply. Kids socialize a block, making friend- 
ships in advance of their parents. A child^s need for safe -streets, neigh- 
borhood candy shops, woods to explore, buses, parks — the whole public 
landscape — foroes par-exit^ out of the enclave mentality that eventually takes 
over in child-deprived cities like San Francisco." Apart fr^m reportiiig 
that efforts were made to bolster universities in cities other than Pari|, 
the report on the Frenc?h model-of urban-regional planning also left untouched 
the^whole area» of providing for children in the' new communities. 

Of the four sessions, this final session apparently came closest to 
i^eeting'the intent of the original proposal, for it- indeed presented a 
detailed acco^ant of steps taken in France for urtan planning and involved 
an analysis of such planning in reference to the United States^ Several 
persons in the audience were obviously also deeply interested in this field 
and there was a good exchange between memb'^rs^of the audienc^ and the speaker 
Neverthele^, the audience evaluation sheet s--although certainly not nefl?iCtive 
were ^not generally as overwhelmingly enthusiastic as thos« for the earlier 
sessions.' This also leads one to suspect that the change in eufphasis for the 
sessions may have been fort^unate. 

General Conclusions »^ 

In viewing the overall results of all four sessions, one point seemed 
to come forth repeatedly — the United ^States and its cit izen^^^^ re ijideed^ 
unique. Referring to the ^itle Oj^e again^ "American Civic Issues in the 
Light of European Experience," the Eui^opean experience most effectively 
highlighted the contrast between Americans and Europeans. One frequently 
hears expressions, of fear in this country lest the individual is being 
swallowed up in a mass society.- The common factor which appeared in each ' 
"issue presented in this program was th^r^ericans are distinguished from 
the Europeans by a peculiar independence of spirit. This manifests itself- 
as a suspicion (Tt any and all governmental control and a deep rooled belief 
in the individual's capacity to handle any problem. Thus, Americans have' 
uniformly Tejected any ar^d all attempts to establish national, or^r^ven 
regional, standards for child care or basic education, and governm^t^l 
agencies have diffit:ulty coordinating even -siich projects^as interstate 

0 

highways. 

In this respect, then, the series cafi be said* to have achieved its 



goal magnificently, for the descriptions o'f the European respons>e t-o 

certain civic issues did indeed also cast a bold light on the- American 

response as well*. Whether the American response should be mollified as a 

result of this insight was quite properly not within^ the scope or intent of 

this series, and indeed such discussions could well be aj> entire separarte* 

program. * 

The .series may also be counted as quite successful In providi^ an 

opport'^nity for the presentation of such information for those citizens - 

interested -in receiving it* A few members of the audience at various 

sessions wrote comments to* the effect that some wtiy should be foun^ to 

attract a larger audience. The program orga^zers certg,ihly seem to have 

ione everything possible to^ get announcements of * the .individual sessions'^ 

wiiely 'broadcast within the community/- One might -com^lude that the same 

9en3e of indi vi i-ial i sm and self-satisfaction which was shown within the 

« 

oeries to be so typical of tne American also wo];:iced against- any^ large, 
tirno^t for such discissions. For example, the Seattle "School Board last 
year i-nvitei — nay, encouraged, cajoled,' and pleaded with parents and other 
interested citizens in the city^to attend special meetings .held In each 
local school in order to have citizens participate in^the setting of goals 
f jr tne district. At Fairview Elementary^ — which had been scheduled for 
cljsur-^' '>to the dismay of the affected parents) and was ifept, open only 
o-ca>oo or ar. eleventh-hoir court ruling — ho more than seven persons 
attenied the meeting. These seyen included the school principal, one 
teacher, tne ?TA president » one S'et of pare\ts of a^pupil f^om the school, 
^one par'^nt of another pupil, and one interested citizen who, had ng children 
m school. \.If on a matter as volatile and immediate ^as this, so few of the 
persons directly affected were willing to participate in discussions to ' 
set fiture goals, ohe could not expect ark enormous attendance at a ^ 
series of l^r^t^re-discussions which were certainly lacking in anything 
approaching that immediacy . * ' " ^ ' 

Th^ important, factor in evaluating the attendance at this series 
of , presentations is not^so mucHq tn^ ^heer numbers as the interest of 
those Who attended and participated. A quick check of the rosters with 
the names of a'Jdience participants indicates tbat thcj;^e was a sizeable 
turnover, i.^. vAy few individuals attended ali four sessionsr, or even 
tffl^ of them. We may conclude that those^Vho did attend did so from a 

j - ' 
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genuine^ittt^rest in 'the particular topib for a given evening. In offering 
the opportunity for these individuals^ to meet arjd diScuss these assues, 
the program did indeed provide a valuable.. conununity service, all the more 
because &uth opportunities arS exceedingly rare -within our society. And - 
the generally favorable responses given by those attending .the ^sessions 
indicate that 'these persons appreciated^tj>is opportunity. ^ 
^ ' Recommendation s 

With a view tp any future programs of tnis sort, experiem:* 'gained 
from this series might provide the basis ^f or aj*ew recommendations. First, 
it would^ seem wise to select a togic of fairly limited scope but with a 
*broad base of input-. As noted' before , this was in fact what occurred in 
the firsb^hree sessions, in whith the genepa.1 theme of rearing the young 
Uas viewed in perspective of several »Eu^opean models. • AmJ these seem to ' 
have been the most successful meetings. The final session ^^hich was 
limited'-J^oth-in scope and base, was riecessarily of inter^t primarily to 
a very small segment of the total community. . * * 

Secokdly ,.^to promote better attendance from the public at large, 
care should be^t^aken to choose topics that are currently of moment within 
the local community.' As noted earlier, day care is receiving increased 
attention now btcause of the yomen*s rights movement', and bilingual edupati 
has come into the, spotlight because of incr^sed pr^sure from mi-ndrity 
groups and court actipns. Urban'planni^g may be just as critical in the 
'long run. as £he other two topics,, but in the popular mind "^is is primarily 
a- subject for discussion by professional planners and politicians. Thus, 
unless someone is suggesting 'building a garbage dump in'^the, next block,' ' , 
one^'cannot lexpect the same level of^ audien^ participation v.at such a ' ^ ^ 
aession as with the issues* which are currently more within the public's^ 
awareness.' . ^ » ^ 

The third reconmeftdertion is related to *the 'ijkst , i.e*. utilizing a 

broad base of j-jiput should also ]>^ad the organizers to seek'ia. Jaro^ base \ 

of supp'brt 'and sponsorship within the community. As originally conceived, 

- • ' - ^ . ' 

this series was primarily of intei'est to Francophiles^ an'd'we qote several 

local French cultural organizations among %he sponsors. Had the intent 

^ ^ ~ ' • 

Originally* been to speak tcr'^the question of European experience generally, 
it should t^ave been possible to get^ additional support from other local 



organizations, i.e. the various cultural* groups representing* the 
Germans and Scandiuavians , a broader range* of 'foreign-language teachers 
and bilingual tea?chers, and others., ' * * ^ 

Finally, care shj^ld be takeq to injure that the discussion goeis o|^ 
the program are met-* - It was noted earliei; that the audiences generally*^ 
did not find much significant excfiange of ideas between scholars represent- 
ing different cultural view^ints nor did members of the audience ^Ivays 
feel that much significant discussion ijad taken place between those making 
the presentations and the members of ^th6 audience. Some of the techniques 
fpr achieving better discussion were incl^^ded within the Original proposal 
but they were^not always ^Jllowed. ' ' 

The organizers and sponsors of this series should be encouraged ,to 
continie wha;t they have bfegun. The concept -is sound, the topics were 
indeed vital, and th« service to the community invaluable. One might even 
hope that- increasing n^ulnbers cf sessions like these would slowly attract 
increasingly larger n'ombers of J%^vidual citizens and as a result make 
* them more thoughtful^d aware ortheir own cult.ure. 
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THE END IS A BEGINNING 
HOWARD LEE NOSTRAND 

series thus brought to a clpse is td be followed by similar 

discussions at J^attle, during 1977--78, on four topics: national health^ 
m ^ • 

^care; a -cooperatii^e -approach, to local language ' needs ; integration of the 

y elderly into community life; and youth hostels.^ 

. In "the hope that othe^ commiapijties 1 ikewise ^ay^AitiLize the practical^ 

lessons, if not also the* substa^nce, ' of the experimental series, t'he present 

report will be distributed* reviewed, and made -avai^ble nationally as 

.well_as locally. ^ ' . , ? 

The r^gasoh for uhdertakim^ fcuefi discussions is the public indifference 

to cerC*%n lortg-range issai^s, a net t hie basic difficulty encountered^ is 

thaV same indiff^^nce, <fhich Limits not only the immediate audience but 

the prac ticai>ili tt;, for the media, of i;elaying the ideas that emerge. 

^' The new series*»at Seattle has se.l#:ted topic^ ^s timely as pos^sible, ,r 

fusing national opinion polls. But even so, the philosophical •approach 

' of the humani ties/wil¥ not' pyodute the^ tijueliest- event in town. A- public.^ 

Rearing^ on* proposed day-Caife legisj.atton attracted more j)ers9n^'f rom a 
^ ' . , ' ' V '.I * ♦ ^ ' " * 

^ single Vhrea tened 'neighbprhood than' our Nlong- range disx:ussion could muster 

V * 0 * if 

ffom ^ population of* 600,000. A one»-time. chance to^ttear a famous visitor, 

. * \ ' ' • ' . ' . - . . 

or a Sp^espergort -erf an idi^ology, enjoys a timeliness that similarly 

^etTipses. Cjons,cientiou5 concern for civic issues. 

The new serie.is seeks^ to^ inv(?ive^,the pub^jijc not only through the choice 
of issues but. by two her means: a different format, sacrific i*ng\he 
tt\orough expositiq^ls in favor of a panel discussion with differing view%; 
and^a diffeVent site^ in a more academic neighborhood instead of*XKi' the 



ge of tFi^ c'entra^l ci^ty, to'whicli clings, a' reputa t^on, undeserved, 
as- a '-^high cr^nie area." V ' * * . « 

The basic difficu-lty, however," remains: the discrepancy between .the 
timely event ank t-h*« relative timel'essness of the persiatsent -«^eds ai^ 
^ eijduring {Possibilities of** overcoming* our medf ocre * provis ioo fc3r th^rn,.^- 
' We^are doi^btless rj^ght to be disenchanted with formal mass education, 

• aftd'to rely jDore and* more on t^ educative power of the mass media^. But 
, if the media must, hy^He ngtut^ 6f their . support, ' exploit the timely, •'-^^ V 



the humanlMes face that apparently inevitable .discrepancy . 

Ojr cultlure ^t its' best is characterized -by^iCivic concern and by ^ 
interest in other peoples; our culture at; its most usual is. comparatively 
itidif f erent, comparatively mediocre. Perhaps the- present exper.imenjfal - 
approach will'^help to create a solution for this basic probleffi o^ the. 
humanities in our timeTv At the least, it has impel le,d'* gome of the most 
equalitarian-rainded among us tO' inquire a.f res^ wha t '\*e mean by Amer^^can ^ 
culture, in vi^w of the contrast ^etween the cuLtu^re at its bes^, as the 
humanities would have^it, and fhe culture defined statistically, as' pre- 
dominant col 1 ec tive*1jelTavior . ~' f ^ ' • 

The director and modera»tor of the* series expresses his gratitude to 
his colleagues in the^french Civilization Group, particularly Professors 
Abraham Keller and David Pinkn'ey, and to 'ot^ Communi^ j\dvi^sory Board, of 
whicli^ the members especially active in thi^lprojec t were. Eett.y Backus,^ 
K^th^ Crosbie^ Louise Hirasawa, Margarita Kjerbol, Marie-Pierre Koban,,/ 
Edith McAnult'Jf, the Rev. George Morri^ and *Loi^is 0. SteJ^art. 

The entire BoSrd cordially acknowledges the cooperation of* the eleven 
'co-sponsoring organiizations »and the diligent assistance <)f the Seattle 
Project' staff , Pearl M^Elheran and Antoinette Wills* throughout the first 
seVies and in the developing of the second. 

Finally, the Bo^j^ is joaned by the eleverv co-sponsors^, all of whom- 
are continuing, .in thanking the Washington Commission for tne^ Humanities 
for making possibie the second series pf these discussion^. 
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